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THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. a regularly organised conspiracy or only a furious outbreak rection had been deliberately planned or not, it appears cer. 

THE negro insurrection in Jamaica has taken every one in | provoked by unforeseen occurrences, and of which the rapid | tain that a rising of some kind must have been meditated ; at 
England so completely by surprise that even now, when | extension is to be accounted for by the old hatred of the | least it must have been thought of and talked about, for the 
Governor Eyre’s copious report on the subject has been pub- | black population for their natural superiors—whether as | question of the relations in which blacks should stand to 
shed, it is difficult to understand whether it is the result of | masters or as legislators—the whiter, But, whether insur- | whites has, of late, been much agitated wherever there are 
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negroes, and in America has been made the groundwork of a 
terrible war, in which the cause of the black man has been 
triumphantly successful. It is impossible but that the new 
position of the negro population in the southern states of 
America should not have struck the imagination of the 
negroes of Jamaica ; and we know, as a positive fact, that 
visitors, supposed to be emissaries, from the neighbouring 
island of Hayti, where the blacks enjoy the doubtful ad- 
vantage of governing themselves, have been arrested in 
Jamaica by order of the Governor, The negroes, according 
to one theory, fancied the day had come, not for their 
deliverance—for in Jamaica they have been free for 
upwards of a generation, and enjoy precisely the same 
civil and political rights as white men—but for establishing 
their dominion absolutely over the white minority, They are 
accused of having formed a design for the extermination of 
the white inhabitants and the division of their property 
among the blacks; but while there is no evidence to prove 
that such a design was entertained, several facts have 
occurred to show that no indiscriminate hatred on the part of 
the negro insurgents towards the whites can have existed. A 
surgeon who had been seized by the insurgents, rebels, or 
whatever they are to be called, “cried out that he was a 
medical man and Dr, Major's partner, on which he was 
liberated,” or, as the correspondent who gives this informa- 
tion afterwards expresses it, ‘the ruffians at once released 
him, though not without a warning to mind what he was 
about”—a most alarming caution, certainly! M, Alberga’s 
cries of “ Spare my child!” moved, we are told, ‘the heart 
of a woman, who took the little innocent away and conveyed 
him to his mother ’—a kind of incident of which we had no 
example during the Indian mutiny, when the aim of the sepoys 
was without doubt the destruction of all the English in India. 
One gentleman is said to have had “a miraculous escape” 
because, having been made prisoner by the negroes, he was 
ret free as soon as he explained that he had only recently 
arrived in the island, and had done the people no harm! 
“After some consultation,” writes the correspondent from 
whom we have before quoted, “they agreed to release him, 
but called his attention to the warning which their proceed- 
ings conveyed.” Finally, when an unfortunate clerk was 
about to be put to death, and his wife implored the negroes to 
spare his life, “the fellows, satiated with carnage, granted 
her request,” 

But, while from the facts it seems evident that no plan for 
exterminating the white population of the island had been 
conceived, or, at least, that no systematic attempt was made 
to carry it into execution, we must not forget that there are 
many points about the rising which give it a formidable as 
well as a hateful character. Not only have cruelties of the 
most horrible description been practised by the negroes 
actually in revolt, but, if the most prompt measures of 
repression had not been adopted, it seems highly possible 
that the spirit of insubordination would have spread through- 
out the island. This, however, is a point which in all 
likelihood will never be decided. The pseudo-philan- 
thropical party in England will always maintain that 
the demonstrations at Morant Bay had only a local cha- 
racter, and that what is called the ‘ Morant Bay massacre” 
was only s measure of retaliation, more or less justifiable as 
a whole, provoked by the very hasty manner in which the 
Morant Bay volunteers fired upon a mob of negroes when 
that mob, though it had not obeyed the orders given to it to 
disperse, and though the formality of reading the Riot Act 
had been addressed to it in vain, had, nevertheless, committed 
no act of violence, The admirers of vigorous measures, on 
the other hand, who look to the end rather than the means, 
will continue to praise Governor Eyre for the energy with 
which he has nipped a revolution in the bud; and no one 
will ever know whether, in the absence of the bud-nipping 
process, a revolution would or would not have burst forth, 

There is one part of this sad business, however, as to which 
it seems to us only too easy to form an opinion. We allude 
to the measures taken to repress the rising, or the intention to 
rise, in various parts of the island where no actual fighting 
had taken place, Colonel Hobbs is described by Governor 
Eyre in simple but alliterative and emphatic language, imi- 
tated (unconsciously, no doubt) from Cesar, as having “seen 
and shot” a great many rebels, With Ozesar to see was to 
conquer, With Colonel Hobbs to see was to shoot ; but there 
was really no conquering in the matter, for there was no re- 
sistance, The expeditions made by our officers and soldiers 
into the country districts around Morant Bay were simply 
battues of black men, The English in the days of the Penin- 
sular War were said to “like a good butcher's bill ;” and the 
“ butcher’s bill” sent home by General Eyre is certainly a fine 
one, The slaughter, however, is all on one side ; and, after praise 
has been bestowed on the noble bearing of the British troops in 
their difficult marching and countermarching through fields of 
mud, we are coolly told that there are no casualties to report! The 
military portion of Governor Eyre’s report reminds us forcibly 
of the bulletins that used to be published by the Russian 
Generals during the late insurrection in Poland, and which, 
for the most part, said either very little for the truthfulness 
or very little for the humanity of the conquerors. We now 
understand, from what our own soldiers have done in Jamaica, 
that when well-armed regular troops are opposed to an undisci- 
plined rabble, the loss of life may be very great indeed on the 
weaker side without the stronger suffering in the least. We 
should have thought, however, in onr civilian ignorance, that 
in such cases as these it would have been the duty of brave 
men not to kill, but to make prisoners, 

Another case in which the authorities of the island have 
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clearly behaved with injustice is that of Mr. Gordon, who, on 
surrendering at Kingston, where martial law had not been 
proclaimed, was put on board a ship and taken round to 
Morant Bay, where the state of siege existed, to be tried and 
summarily convicted by a military court. On what evidence 
the conviction was pronounced has not yet been made known ; 
but, however conclusive it may have been, it should have 
been brought forward in a civil court. Mr. Gordon may have 
been justly hanged ; but the manner in which he was treated 
beforehand looks very much as though there had been a pre- 
determination to put him to death, We may be judging 
Governor Eyre and his officers too hastily and on imperfect 
testimony ; but his own testimony, as far as it goes, certainly 
tells against him, 


VIEWS IN JAMAICA. 

Tun Island of Jamaica, one of the Greater Antilles and the most 
important possession of the British in the West Indies, extends from 
7édeg. 15min. to 78deg. 25min. W. long., and from 17 deg. 
40 min, to 18 deg. 30min. N. lat. Its length from east to west 1s 
nearly 150 miles, and its width may on an average be forty miles. 
It contains, according to Mr. Robertson’s su: vey, 2,724,262 acres, or 
4256 square miles, Only 1,100,000 acres are stated to be under 
cultivation. ; 

The surface of this island is very uneven, and the tracts which 
are level probably occupy less than one twentieth of its area, but it 
is only the eastern part that can properly be called mountainous. 
This part is almost entirely filled up by the Blue Mountains, whose 
principal ridge occupies the middle of it, and runs nearly east and 
west. ‘This range varies from 5000 to 6000 feet in elevation ; ita 
summit is in some places so narrow as not to be more than three or 
four yards across, Its numerous offsets run south and south-east, or 
north and north-west. On one of the latter offseta rise three peaks, 
of which the most northern and the highest attains an elevation of 
7150 ft. above the sea, The western boundary of this mountain 
region is formed by a ridge, running acroes the whole island from 
south-east to north-west. This ridge begins on the south at Yallah 
Point, and terminates to the north-east of the mouth of the Agua 
Alta, or Wagwater River. It rises to a considerable height, fre- 
quently to 2500ft. and 3000 ft.; and St, Catherine's Peak, at the 
point where it is united to the range of the Blue Mountains, is 
4500 ft. above the sea-level, The declivities of the mountains are 
rather steep, partly bare and partly covered with woods, but the 
level summits are | paornsd overgrown with trees. The valleys are 
mostly narrow, and contain but little level ground, with the exce| 
tion of the vale of Bath, which extends about — miles from the 
town of that name to the mouth of the Plantain Garden River, near 
the Promontory of Morant Point, the most eastern cape of the 
island. This vale is about one mile and a half wide, and covered 
with sugar plantations. 

The island of Jamaica is divided politically into three counties, 
Cornwall, Middlesex, and Surrey, of which the last and smallest lies 
to the east. On the southern coast of this county, some thirty or 
forty miles from its easternmost point, lies Morant Town, the scene 
of the late negro outbreak, and a line carried up from Morant Town 
directly northwards would strike a town on the northern coast 
called Port Antonio, Kingston lies about fifty miles to the 
weat of Morant Town, on the borders of Middlesex, and the Blue 
Mountains, ranning from west to east throughout the county, divide 
it into two equal wey The entire population of the island is, or 
was in 1862, g to the returns of the Colonial Office, about 
377,000, of whom only some 50,000 were white or mixed. The rest 
were all blacks, so that the negroes outnumbered the remainder of 
the inhabitants by seven to one. 

Kingston, the present capital of the island, is a considerable city, 
and was once a place of great trade, It is regularly built, and 
contains houses, some churches, and several charitable insti- 
tutions and schools. The harbour is protected by the narrow 
slip of land on whose western extremity Port Royal is built. 
The greatest of the produce of the southern districts is sent to 
Kingston, and is thence exported to Europeor America. This trade, 
however, is not nearly so great as it once was, the productiveness of 
the island having declined enormously since the emancipation of the 
slaves and the abolition of the sugar monopoly. Port Royal, once tre 
capital, has been repeatedly destroyed by earthquakes, hurricanes, 
and fire, but is still a considerable place, as its harbour is theetation 
for the ships of war, and it contains the naval arsenal and good for- 
tifications, Morant Bay used to carry on a considerable trade, and 
was a thriving place. Port Antonio, though possessed of a good 
harbour, never enjoyed a large trade. “ Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria.” 
This may certainly be said of Port Antonio and the surrounding 
district. It was once a military station, and the empty barracks, 
standing so beautifuliy over the sea on an extreme point of land, 
are now waiting till time shall reduce them to ruin. The place is 
utterly desolate, though not yet broken up in its desolation, as such 
buildings quickly become when left wholly untenanted. A rusty 
cannon or two still stand at the embrasures watching the entrance 
to the fort ; and among the grass are found a few metal balls, the 
last remains of the ordnance supplies. But Port Antonio was once 
a goodly town, and the — round it (the parish of Portland) is 
as fertileas any in the island. It is given up to the growth of yams, 
cocoas, and plantains. It has become a provision-ground for negroes, 
and the palmy days of the town are, of course, gone, 
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FRANCE. 

There is little news from Paris, The Court is still at Compicgne, 
where the usual gaieties are going forward, 

An explanatory note has been published in which it is officially 
stated that the effective reduction of the army amounts in all to 
10,396 men, and that the ultimate economy thus obtained for the 
Budget of 1867 will be 124 million francs, 

Marshal Randon, Minister of War, has addressed a report to the 
Emperor proposing to him that 3,500,000f. of the war budget for 
1866 should be — to raise the pay of officers, lieutenants, and 
sub-lieutenants, e Government have issued orders to reduce the 
Mediterranean squadron by four iron-clad vessels. It has also been 
determined, as a measure of economy, not to call out 1200 naval 
conscripts who were intended to reinforce the fleet. 


SPAIN. 

The Queen, who had been indisposed ja, i 
ported to have quite recovered. gisioanag nace ge 

The Progressista Committee have adopted a resolution to continue 
the policy of abstention. General Prim spoke against this resolution. 

it is asserted that the presidency of the Senate will be offered by 
-. Ni amesen to General Espartero. 

ne Treasury announces that the payment of the i 

public debt will commence on the 2nd of Jeune — sla 

King Victor E Pond Sessi 

ictor Emmanuel on Saturday opened i i 

of the new Parliament in Florence, He ipehe with ¢ pepe rae 
of the future of the kingdom of Italy. Time and the force of events, 
he said, would solve the question between Italy and the Papacy. 
The relations between Italy and foreign Powers were satisfactory, 
and the Italian kingdom had been recognised by Spain, Bavaria, an 
Saxony. The Ministry would bring in bills for the assimilation 
of the laws in the different parts of the kingdom and for 
improving the public credit. Fresh sacrifices would be 
to restore the financial equilibrium; but his Majesty expressed 
his assurance that the patriotism of the ple would not be 
found wanting. His Majesty continued:—“You will discuss 
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the separation of Church and State and the suppression of relioj 
hodies Nothing will destroy the national work. If fresh ces 
shall prove inevitable, all Italians will rally round me. Should an 
force based on progress ard civilisation prevail, the wisdom of th @ 
nation will know how to profit by it.” le 


AUSTRIA. 

A considerable number of members of the Diet of the province t 
Lower Austria held a private conference on the 22nd inst., at which 
a resolution was prepared relative to the attitude to be observed > 
the deputies upon the September Patent. : y 

It is asserted in Parliamentary circles that the September Patent 
will be officially communicated to the various provincial Diets ae 
that resolutions similar to that drawn up in Lower Austra respectin 
the line of conduct to be pursued in this matter will be prepared 18 
Vienna, Linz, Salzburg, Gratz, Britian, Prague, and Troppau. mn 

A proclamation of the Governor was published at Lemberg o 
the 20th, announcing that the Emperor had ordered the release at 
all political prisoners arrested by the Galician authorities from the 
year 1863 to the present time. All pending trials have been stopped 
and general satisfaction is expressed at this act of clemency. mare 

The Traneylvanian Diet was opened on Monday by the Govern. 
ment Commissioner, who read an Imperial rescript calling upon the 
Assembly to maturely consider the best means to be adopted te 
the final settlement of the D renigcey situation of Transylvania. [ny 
their deliberations to this effect the Diet is exhorted to keep in view 
the interest of both Transylvania and Hungary as properly under- 
stood by the intimate connection of the former with the Hungarian 
Crown. The sole and exclusive subject for discussion which Nas 
been laid before the Diet is the revision of art. 1 of the law passed 
by the Transylvanian Diet of 1848, relative to the union of Hungar 
and Transylvania. ait 

The National Croatian party have resolved to propose the union of 
Croatia, Hungary, and vonia, and to recognise the principle of 
acommon legislation, They further recommend that negotiations 
for carrying out this policy should be entered into with a depu- 
tation from the Hungarian Diet. 


GERMANY. 

The Diet at Frankfort has been essaying to discues the question 
of the duchies, and has referred the subjects raised by the Middle 
States to the Holstein Committee. This has been done on the 
demand of Austria and Prussia. Those Powers announced that 
they should summon the Estates of the duchies, but only when 
they thought proper ; and, farther, they declined to say whether 
Schleswig shall! be incor; ted with the German Confederation, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Hesse Darmstadt thereupon declined to 
trouble the Diet with more discussions on the matter. 


GREECE. 

There has been another Ministerial crisis at Athens, M. Bulgaris 
had scarcely succeeded in getting together a Cabinet when he ten- 
dered his resignation, on account of the King refusing, at his request, 
to dissolve the Chamber. In consequence of the resignation of the 
Bulgaris Ministry, M. Comondouros has assumed the presidency of 
the Council, also discharging the functions of the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs and the Interior. He has presented the fol- 
lowing list of the remaining members of the Cabinet to the 
an He Sotiropoulos, Minister of Finance; M. Lazaretos, War 
and Marine ; M. Lombardo, Public Instruction ; M. Petraki, Justice. 


POLAND. 

An Imperial ukase has been sent to the Governor of Warsaw for 
promulgation, by which the term of military service in Poland is 
reduced to ten years, six of which are to be served in the line and 
four in the reserve. 


SCHLESWIC-HOLSTEIN. 
The central committee of all the Schleswig-Holstein political 
associations has been dissolved by order of the Government, and all 
future meeting prohibited, under penalty of a fine, 


; DENMARK. 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Rigedag the President of the Council, 
Count Frys Frysenborg, presented the draught of the bill for the 
revision of the Constitution as agreed to by the Rigsraad. The 
Minister stated that the Government expected the Rigsdag to adopt 
or reject the bill in its integrity without modification. 

Dagbladet publishes a leading article on the new Ministry, in 
which it says :—“The principal mission of the new Ministry must 
be to bring about the restoration of the Danieh portion of Schleswig 
to Denmark, and to induce friendly Powers to take positive steps 
towards attaining this object.” 


: THE UNITED STATES, 

Our advices from New York are to the 11th instant. 

Several cases of cholera had occurred on board the steamer 
Atlanta, and she was detained in quarantine. The epidemic was 
confined te the steerage, The ange pe had issued a protest 
declaring that the epidemic prevailing was not cholera. 

President Johnson had approved the finding of the court as to 
a = Wirtz, and that individual was hanged on Nov. 10. 

deputation of Baltimore ladies had an interview with President 
Johnson, and asked the Executive clemency for Mr. Davis. The 
President replied that he regretted the national character of the 
question restrained all private sympathy which they might have 
awakened in him, and he stated that arrangements were concluded 
for the eariy legal trial of Mr. Davis. The Georgia Convention 
and the Mississippi Legislature had petitioned the President to 
pardon Mr. Davis. 

The provisional Governor of Georgia had submitted to the State 
Convention documents advising the State to claim the cotton seized 
by Sherman and subsequently confiscated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, The Convention had repudiated the Confederate debt. 

_ There was a Republican Government and a Republican majority 
in the Legislature of New Jersey, thus ensuring the ratification of 
the Constitutional Amendment by that State. The Republican 
State ticket had been elected in New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
= a 

utlawry conflicts between the whites an inued 
in Mis iP d the negroes continue 

ers been forwarded at New Orleans to muster out all the 

coloured regiments that can be spared, ‘ 


, _ WEST INDIES, 

Advices from Jamaica to the 28th ult, state that the “rebellion ” 
was utterly crushed, and that Paul Bogle had been tried and sen- 
tenced to death. ‘The proceedings,” says the telegram, “appeared 
to be very summary, and a large number of rebels had suffered 
death.” A schooner _laden with gunpowder, under the com- 
mand of the Haytian rebel General Lamothe, had been 
captured. The telegram says it is supposed he was about to 
take command of the Jamaica insurgents. A letter from Kingston, 
however, dated Oct, 21, notices the sailing of this vessel, with 200 
kegs of gunpowder on board, the day before the Jamaica outbreak, 
and the writer adds that he supposes Lamothe intended to assist 
the rebels in —_< Another piece of news is that the Haytian 
rebels at Port-au-Prince insulted the British Consul there ; where- 
upon H.M.S. Bulldog bombarded Port-au-Prince. The Bulldog. 
however, got aground, and had to be blown up, her officers and 
crew being saved on board a Haytian vessel of war. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S NEW WORK ON AFRICA.—Dr. Livin " v 
: * a gstone’s new 
yaaa, written in conjunction with Charles Livingstone, entitled “ The 
Zemabesi and its Tributaries,” has been issued by Mr. Murray. It is dedi- 
cated to Lord Palmerston, “as a tribute justly due to the great statesman 
who has ever had st heart the amelioration of the African race; and as a 
token of admiration of the beneficial effects of that policy which he has so 
long Iaboured tc establish on the West Coast of Africa; and which, in im- 
preving that region, has most forcibly shown the need of some similar system 
secon faci crantry previtayaneepoe,i n iers 
ry usly unexplored, with their river systems, 
natural productions and capabilities ; and to bring before all fiaverested in 
the cause of humanity, the misery entailed by the slave trade in its inland 
phases ; ‘‘ a subject,” says Dr. Livingstone, ** on which I and my companions 
are the firet who have had any opportunity of forming a judgment.” 
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THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAICA. 
DESPATCH FROM GOVERNOR EYRE, 

A pEsPATcH from Governor Eyre, of Jamaica, has been received 
at the Colonial Office, and published in the Gacette, with an 
authoritative account of the outbreak at Morant Town. The 
following is the substance of Governor Eyre’s narrative :— 

Karly in the morning of Wednesday, the 11th of October, a 
letter reached the Governor, who was then at Spanish Town, 
informing him that disturbances were apprehended in the neigh- 
pourhood of Morant Bay, and requesting that troops might be sent. 
It stated that on the previous Saturday a black had been rescued 
from the custody of the police, and that when the constables pro- 
ceeded on Tuesday to arrest the principal persons concerned in the 
disturbance, they were themrelves captured by a mob of negroes 
assembled at Stony Gut, armed with guns, cutlasses, bayonets, and 
pikes, who handcutfted them, and compelled them to take an 
oath binding them to desert the whites. Calling the Executive 
Council together, the Governor requested General O'Connor to get 
a hundred men ready for immediate emarkation, and desired Captain 
De Horsey to convey the soldiers in the Wolverine to Mcrant Bay. 
Sefore dark they were all on board, and the ship was under way, 
whilst the Governor returned to his house in the mountains, At 
nalf-past four in the afternoon of Thursday, however, another letter 
arrived, reporting that the negroes had risen, had m the 
whites, and were now supposed to be upon the march along the line 
of the Blue Mountain Valley, Hastily writing a note to the General, 
applying for 200 more troops, Governor Eyre mounted his horse and 
set off towards Kingston. As he rode down the mountain he met 
another messenger bearing the same bad news; and when he 
reached thecity he found ample corroboration of its truth. But he 
learned, also, that General O'Connor had not been idle, and that a 
hundred soldiers were already on board the Onyx gun-boat, 
prepared to sail at daybreak. So far so good; it remained 
to dispatch a force sufficient to check the rebels, supposing 
that they were really advancing along the valley. By 
midnight the order was sent to Newcastle, with a letter to 
Jackson, an old Indian officer, requesting him to join the troops ; 
and at three o’clock in the morning the company was on its march, 
Meanwhile, Eyre was at O'Connor's house, and had sent measengers 
to every member of the Executive Council. Before midnight on 
that busy day they had assembled, and notices were forwarded to 
the members of Privy Council and of the Assembly to meet at eight 

o'clock. As a British official, duly impressed with the value of law 
and precedent, Governor Eyre does not forget to inform us that this 
was “the legal formality required by the ‘th Vict., cap. 35, sects, 
95, 6, 7,8.” The insurrection had broken out ; the rebels were sup- 
posed to be advancing; at any moment the eound of the negro 
drums might be heard in the streets of Kingston itself; but these 
were not sufficient reasons for disregarding the ordinary etiquette of 
Governmental routine, or forgetting ‘the 9th Vict., cap. 35.” Due 
honour having been paid to the Act of Parliament, Eyre chartered 
the French steamer Caravelle as a transport; and then, driving over 
to Spanish Town, roused up the Governor's secretary and his clerk, 
and dictated the n proclamations for the establishment of 
martial law. Thus the night passed; by half-past six on Friday 
the documents were ready; at eight the Governor was again in 
Kingston, and the proclamations were published. Who was the 
best man for commanding in the disturbed districts? O'Connor 
named Colonel Nelson—a good name to begin with; that officer 
was forthwith dubbed “ Brigadier-General,” to give him seniority ; 
fifty additional troops were sent to the French ship the Caravelle ; 
and by ten o'clock the indefatigable Eyre was himself on board, 
steaming down the harbonr. n his way he met the Wolverine, 
bringing the fugitives from Morant Bay, and he heard the whole 
of the story which we told on Saturday, accompanied by 
detailed accounts of the atrocity, which we shrank from accepting 
as authentic until they were stated on authority. Horrible as they 
are, we recapitulate them here, that all may judge whether the 
perpetrators of such deeds were entitled to much indulgence. Let 
Englishmen be again reminded, then, how the brave clergyman, 
Mr. Herschel, had his tongue cut out whilst still alive ; how Mr. 
Charles Price was ripped open, and his entrails taken out; how 
Lieutenant Hall was roasted alive; how the Baron von Ketelholdt’s 
fingers were cut off and carried away as trophies ; how others had 
their eyes scooped from the sockets. Hearing this news, with what 
feclings one can readily imagine, Eyre sent word back to Kingston 
by the Wolverine, asking for still more troops, and by seven 
o'clock that evening he had stepped ashore at Morant Bay. 
The necessary orders having been given, he went on 
the gun-boat Oayx, in company with General Nelson. 
and arrived a little after midnight at Port Morant. All was going on 
well; but, although he had been either in the saddle, at the council- 
chamber, or on board ship since four o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 
there was still no time for rest. bels were known to be lurking 
in the neighbourhood ; and at two in the morning he sent forth a 
party, who surprised two men and some women in the negro huts. 
The women were released ; the elder rebel, who had been prominent 
during the massacre, was tried by court-martial and hanged ; and 
the younger one was soundly flogged. At daybreak on Saturday 
Eyre gave marching orders to all the troops available, and then 
steamed back to Morant Bay, which he reached at nine o'clock. By 
this time the rain was lashing down in a true West Indian torrent, 
and the encampment was flooded. There was work to be done fit 
for such a day; for ere long the Wolverine hove in sight, 
and, besides a company of the 6th Regiment, a number of prisoners 
were landed. Five were tried, One of them was only flogged; the 
otuer four were strung be to the stone archway of the burnt Court- 
house. Eyre then set off at four in the afternoon to Port Morant, 
where he found that a hundred refugees had been taken on board a 
gun-boat, many of whom had been lying concealed for days and 
nights in the canebrakes and the woods. At daylight on the 15th 
(Sunday) he started in the Wolverine for Port Antonio, and reached 
that settlement just in time to save it from the rebels, who were 
burning buildings and destroying property about twelve miles to 
the eastward. An American captain, Tracey by name, had given 
suelter to many of the inhabitants, with the same kindly readiness 
that marked the conduct of the Frenchman Bruat in placing 
the Caravelle at the disposal of Government. Special con- 
stables had been sworn in; the Maroons had come n from 
Moore Town, and only needed arms and a leader; so that Eyre 
reviewed them, and ead them under the command of their old 
Captain, the Honourable A. G. Fyfe. Throughout the affair, indeed, 
these Maroons were stanchly loyal; and their fidelity, says Eyre, 
“is of incalculable value to the Government in the emergency which 
exists.” The position of affairs by this time, however, was 
tuoroughly satisfactory ; he had got ahead of the rebellion ; and, 
with a military at San Antonio, another at Morant Bay, and 
the friendly Maroons stationed along the line connecting the two, 
he had fairly hemmed the rebels within the country to the eastward. 
But a\ daybreak on Monday Eyre was again at work; after & 
court-martial seven-and-twenty rioters were hanged; and the 
indefatigable leader hastened back to meet those who were asking 
him to proclaim martial law in Kingston itself. 

Yhere had, however, been no supineness during his absence 
General O'Connor had sent out expeditionary columns into the un- 
Uis:arbed districts as a precautionary measure. He had called out 
ule pensioners, and the townsmen had readily come forward as 
volunteers, On the whole, Eyre determined that martial law was 
vot necessary in Kingston, and he then took a resolute and decided 
step, Which is, perhaps, best described in bis own words :— 


evidence that Mr, George William Gordon, & coloured member of the House 
of Assembly, had not only been mixed up in the matter. 

ibroovb his own misrepresentations and seditious language to the 
vnoruut black people, the chief cause and origin of the whole rebellion. 
Mr. Gordon waa now in Kingston, and it became necessary to decide 
what action should be taken with regard to him, Iaving obtained a depo- 
“tion on oath chat certain seditious printed notices had been sent through 
he post ollice directed in his handwriting to the parties who have 
been jeaders in the rebellion, I at once called upon the Custos to 
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issue a warrant and capture him, For some little time he managed to evade 
capture ; but, finding that sooner or later it was inevitable, he proceeded to 
the house of General O'Connor and there gave himself up. I at once had 
him placed on board the Wolverine for safe custody and conveyance to 
Morant Bay. Great difference of opinion prevailed in Kingston as to the 
policy of taking Mr. Gordon. Nearly all coincided in believing him to be 
the occasion of the rebellion, and that he ought to be taken; but many of 
the inhabitants were under considerable apprehension that his capture 
might lead to an immediate outbreak in Kingston itself, I did not share in 
this feeling. Moreover, considering it right in the abstract, and desirable as 
a matter of policy, that while the poor black men who had been misled were 
undergoing condign punishment, the chief instigator of all the evil should 
not go unpunished, I at once took upon myself the responsibility of his 
capture. Having placed Mr. Gordon on board the Wolverine, and having 
obtained a supply of arms and ammunition from General O'Connor, for the 
use of the Maroons and others, I at once set off again in the Wolverine, 
about noon of Oct. 17, on my return to Morant Bay, 


Mr, Gordon was landed at Morant, was subsequently tried by 
court-martial, convicted, and hanged, along with other prisoners, 
on the remaining beams of the porch of the Courthouse where the 
negro outbreak took place. Paul Bogle was brought in by the 
Maroons at: noon on the 4th ult., and at once tried by court-martial 
and condemned to be hanged, in compauy with Moses Bogle, 
M‘Laren, and all the other captured leadera (eighteen in number), 
the same evening, 

in regard tothe causes of the rebellion, Governor Eyre says -— 

T cannot myself doubt that it is in @ great degree due to Dr. Underbill’s 
letter and the meetings held in connection with that letter, where the people 
were told that they were tyrannised over and ill-treated, were over-taxed, 
were denied political rights, had no just tribunals, were misrepresented to 
her Majesty's Government by the authorities and by the planters, and where, 
in fact, language of the most exciting and seditious kind was constantly 
used, and the people told plainly to right themselves, to be up and doing, to 
put their shoulders to the wheel, to do as the Haytians had done, and other 
similar advice. The parties who have more immediately taken part in these 
nefarious ings are :—firstly, G. W. Gordon, a member of the Assembly 
and a Baptist preacher ; secondly, several black persons, chiefly of the Baptist 
persnasion, connected with him ; thirdiy, various political demagogues and 
agitators, who, having no character or property to lose, make a trade of exciting 
the ignorant people; fourthly,a few perzons of better information and educa- 
tion, who their interest in acquiring an influence among the black people 
by professing to advise them, while in reality they are but exciting and 
stimulating their evil passions; fifthly, a few Baptist missionaries, who 
like ——- indorse at ‘public meetings or otherwise all the untruthful state- 
ments or innuendos propagated in Dr. Underhill's letter; and, lastly, 
section of the press, which, like the Wafchman and the County Union, is 
always disseminating seditious doctrines, and endeavouring to bring into 
contempt the representative of the Sovereign and all constituted authority. 
While it is my duty to point out how mischievous has been the influence of a 
few of the Baptist ministers, and of various members of that persuasion, it is 
equally my duty and a pleasure to me to state that I believe the large 
majority of the Baptist ministers have been most anxious to support the 
authorities, to teach their people to be loyal and industrious, and to indorse 
the advice given to the peasantry by her Most Gracious Majesty. 


DR, UNDERHILL’S LETTER. 

The letter of Dr. Underhill, to which Governor Eyre refers, was 
addressed to Mr. Cardwell in 7 last, was by him sent out to 
the Governor of Jamaica, who published it in the local newspapers, 
and invited the residents to furnish information on which to found 
an answer to it. Dr. Underhill says that, if this letter has done 
mischief, Governor Eyre is responsible for it, as it was he, and not 
be writer, who made it public in the island. The letter is as 

OLlOWS :—- 


DR, UNDERHILL TO MR. CARDWELL, 
33, Moorgate-street, E.U., Jan, 5, 1805, 

Dear Sir,—I venture to ask your kind consideration to a few observations 
on the present condition of the island of Jamaica. 

For several months past every mail has brought letters informing me of 
the continually increasing distress of the coloured population. As a sufficient 
illustration, I quote the following brief passage from one of them :— 

** Crime has fearfuily increased. The number of prisoners in the peniten- 
tiary and Is is considerably more than double the average, and nearly all 
for one crime—larceny. Summonses for petty debts disclose an amount of 
pecuniary difficulty which has never before been experienced ; and applica- 
tions for parochial and private relief prove that multitudes are suffering 
from want little removed from starvation.” 

The immediate cause of this distress would seem to be the drought of the 
last two years; but, in fact, this has only given intensity to suffering pre- 
viously existing. All accounts, both public and private, concur in affirming 
the alarming increase of crime, chiefly of larceny and petty theft. This 
arises from the extreme poverty of the people. Toat this is its true origin 
is made evident by the ragged and even naked condition of vast numbers of 
them, 30 contrary to the taste for dress they usually exhibit. They cannot 
purchase clothing, partly from its greatly-increased cost, which is unduly 
enhanced by the duty (said to be 38 per cent by the Hon, Mr. Whitelocke) 
which it now pays, and partly from the want of employment, and the con- 

uent absence of wages. 

aoe people, then, are starving, and the causes of this are not far to seek. 
No doubt the taxation of the island is too heavy for its present resources, 
and must necessarily render the cost of producing the staples higher than 
they can bear, to meet competition in the markets of the world. No doubt 
much of the sugar land of the island is worn out, or van oaly be made pro- 
dnetive by an outlay which would destroy all hope of protitab.e return. No 
doubt, too, a large part of the island is uncultivated, and might be made to 
support @ greater population than is now existing upon it, 

But the simple fact is, there is not sufficient employment for the people ; 
there is neither work for them nor capital to employ them. 

The labouring class is too numerous for the work to be done. Sugar 
cultivation on the estates does not absorb more than 30,000 of the people, 
and every other species of cultivation (apart from provision growing’ can- 
not give employment to more than another 30,000, But the agricultural 
population of the island is over 400,000, so that there are at least 340,000 
whose livelihood depends on employment other than that devoted to the 
staple cultivation of the island. Of these 340,000 certainly not less than 
130,000 are adults, and capable of labour. For subsistence they must be 
entirely — on the provisions grown on their little freeholds, a portion 
of which is sold to those who find employment on the estates, or perhaps, 
in a slight degree, on such produce as they are able to raise for 
exportation. But those who grow produce for exportation are very 
few, and they meet with every kind of discouragement to prosecute 
the means of support which is as advantageous to the island 


as to themselves. If their provisions fail, as has been the case, 
from —— a a must steal or starve. And this is their 
present condition. same result follows in this country when employ- 


ment ceases or wages fail. The great decrease of coin in circulation 

Jamaica is a further proof that less money is spent in wages through the 
decline of employment. Were Jamaica prosperous, silver would flow into it, 
or its equivalent in English manufacture, instead of the exportation of silver, 
which now regularly takes place. And if, as stated in the Governor's speech, 
the customs’ revenue in the year gone by has been equal to former years, 
this has arisen, not from an increase in the quantities imported, but from 
the increased value of the imports, the duty being levied at an ad valorem 
charge of 12} per cent on articles such as cotton goods, which have within 
the last year or two greatly risen in price, 

I shall say nothing of the course taken by the Jamaica Legislature ; of 
their a ve immigration bills; of their unjust taxation of the coloured 
population ; of their refusal of just tribunals; of their denial of poli- 
tical rights to the emancipated negroes. Could the people find remune- 
rative employment, these evils would in time be remedied, from their grow- 
ing strength and intelligence. The worst evil consequent on the proceedings 
of the Legislature is the distrust awakened in the minds of capitalists, and 
the avoidance of Jamaica, with its manifold advantages, by all who possess 
the means to benefit it by their expenditure. 

Unless means can be found to encourage the outlay of capital in Jamaica 
in the growth of those numerous products which can be profitably exported, 
so that employment can be given to its starving people, I see no other result 
than the entire failure of the island and the destruction of the hopes that the 
Legislature and the people of Great Britain have cherished with regard to 
the wellbeing of its emancipated population, 

With your kind permission, | will venture to make two or three sug- 
gestions, which, if carried out, may assist to avert so painful a result, 

1, A searching inquiry into the legislation of the island since emancipation, 
its taxation, its economical and material condition, would go far to bring to 
light the causes of the existing evils, and, by convincing the ruling class of 
the mistakes of the past, lead to their removal. Such an inquiry seems also 
due to this country, that it may be seen whether the emancipated peasantry 
have gained those advantages which were sought to be secured to them by 
their enfranchisement. 

2. The Governor might be instructed to encourage, by his personal 
a val aud urgent recommendation, the growth of exportable produce by 
the pe ie on the very numerous freeholds they be sagen This might be done 
by of associations for shippiag their produce in considerable 

uaxtities ; by equalising duties on the produce of the people and that of 
the planting interests; by instructing the native growers of produce in the 
best methods of cultivation, and pointing out the articles which would find a 
ready sale in the markets of the world ; by opening channels for direct trans- 
mission of produce, without the intervention of agents, by whose extortions 
and frauds the people now frequently suffer, and are greatly discouraged, 
The cultivation of sugar by the peasantry should, in my judgment, be dis- 
couraged. At the best, with all the scientific appliances the planters can 
bring to it, both capital and machinery, sugar-manatacturing is 9 hazardous 


thing. Much more must it become so in the hands of the people, with their 
rude mills and imperfect method. But the minor products of the island 
such as spices, tobacco, farinaceous food, coffee, and cotton—are quite within 
their reach, and always fetch a fair and remunerative price, when not bur- 
dened by extravagant charges and local taxation. 

3. With just laws and light taxation capitalists would be encouraged to 
settle in Jamaica, and employ themselves in the production of the more 
important staples, such as sugar, coffee, and cotton. Tkus the people would 
be employed, and the present starvation rate of wages be improved. 

In conclusion, I have to apologise for troubling you with this communica- 
tion ; but since my visit to the island in 1859-60 I have felt the greatest 
interest in its prosperity, and deeply grieve over the sufferings of its coloured 
population. It is more than time that the unwisdom (to use the gentlest 
term) that has governed Jamaica since emancipation should be brought to 
an end; a course of action which, while it incalcuiably aggravates the 
misery arising from natural and therefore unavoidable causes, renders 
certain the uitimate ruin of every class—-planter and peasant, Ruropean 
and creole, 

Should you, dear Sir, desire such information as it may be in my power ‘0 
furnish, or see me on the matter, I shall be most happy either to forward 
whatever facts I may possess or wait npon yon at any time that you may 
appoint. have, &e, EDwb. B, UNDERBILI 

P.S.--T append an extract from the speech of the Hon. H. A, Whitelocke 
in the House of Assembly with respect to the condition of the people :— 

“He (Mr, Whitelocke) would make an assertion which conld not be gain- 
said by bis successor, that taxation could not be extended; nor one farthing 
more could be imposed upon the people, who were suffering peculiar hant- 
ship from the increased value of wearing apparel, which was now taxed 
beyond all bounds. Actually they were paying 38 per cent now, when 1.4 
per cent was before considered an outrageous ad valorem duty. Cotton 
goods, including Osnaburgh and all the wearing apparel of the labouring 
classes, had increased 200 per cent in value. What was bought at 4d. per 
yard before was selling at 1s. per yard. Therefore the people are now paying 
14d. duty on every yard of cloth, instead of jd., which has been justly 
described as a heavy impost. The consequence is that a disgusting 
state of nudity exhibited itself in some parts of the country. 
Hardly a boy under ten years of age wore a frock; and adults, from the 
rag; state of their garments, exhibited those parts of the body where 
covering was —— wanted. The lower classes hitherto exhibited a 
proneness for dress, he could not believe such a change would have come 
over them but for his belief in their destitution, arising out of a reduction 
in their wages at a time when every article of apparel had risen in value 
This year’s decrease in imports foreshadowed what was coming. Sngar was 
down again at £11 per hogshead ; coffee was falling ; pimento waa valueless ; 
log wood was scarcely worth cutting ; and, moreover, a sad diminution wa- 
effected in our chief staple exports from a deficiency of rain.” 


THE “CLEFT STICK,” AT THE OLYMPIC. 

ONE of the most amusing little comedies which we have recently 
borrowed from “our lively neighbours” is an adaptation of the 
Palais Royal piece of “ Le Supplice d'un Homme,” which has been 
produced at the Olympic under the ‘title of “ A Cleft Stick.” The 
construction of French dramas, whether serious or comic, is 
as near perfection as’ we can hope to come. Our neighbours are 
masters of the art of “situation ”—of managing surprises by appa- 
rently natural means—and of piling horrors or absurdities 
one upon the other until senility and probability are lost 
sight of, and the auditor yields himself up entirely to the 
dramatist. “A Cleft Stick” was noticed at full length in our 
theatrical column of last week. The fun of the piece hinges 
upon the terror of a married man, Mr. Carnaby Fix, who 
is haunted, and, as he believes, is persecuted, by a lady to 
whom he has offered some trifling civilities, “ This lady 
follows him to his country house at Ryde, and, at the moment 
that her presence is discoverei by his wife and mother-in-law, 
a friend, one Mr, Tackleback, rescues him from the dilemma 
by proclaiming the mysterious lady in question to be his wife. The 
lady entera upon the scene, and Tackleback is astonished to find 
that she really is his wife, from whom he has been separated for 
three yeara, It is this situation which our Artist has chosen for 
illustration. The majestic mother-in-law is waiting for an explana- 
tion ; the mysterious lady, Mra. Tackleback, is claiming her hus- 
band; the husband, Mr, Tackleback, is rooted to the Brussels 
carpet with astonishment ; while the innocent Mr, Fix and his wife 
stand in the background waiting patiently for the next event. The 
imbroglio of the comedy is admirably worked ont; and, as it is 
excellently acted by Mra, St. Henry, Miss Farren, Mra, Beanclerck, 
and Mrs, Stevens, Mr, Frederick Yonnge, and Mr, Horace W gan, 
we can ‘‘confidently recommend it "—as the advertisements say— 
to the playgoer. 


A NORMANDY WEDDING. 

We have frequently published illustrations aad descriptions of 
some of those piccuresque ceremonies which are still recained in 
Normandy, a country where traditional customs wre held in great 
veueration, and where the artist a3 well as the traveller for p-easure 
may still count upon finding scenes worthy both of sketchbook and 
journal, 

Oar preseat Eagraving represents that most interesting scene the 
noce aux champs, that gay wedding excursion which is still preserved 
amongst the peasantry, and is one of the moat pleasant spectacles 
upon which one can come amidst the overhanging woods on a 
summer's day. It is, in fact, a kind of rustic drama, in which all 
the actors are in earnest, the dresses and the rural scenery being 
altogether as real as the happy couple and the congratulatory crowd 
of Pe a 0 ; 

he celebration of the religious ceremonial is generally appoi 
for a Tuesday in the gala week. On this po er fps 
aseemble and present the wedding gifts; the ribbon favours sre 
distributed to those who are invited and are fastened to the breast 
in the good old fashion; the wedding-ring is produced, and the 
feast is prepared and discussed. As, however, the bride and bride- 

m are generally natives of different villages, and the families 
and friends of each all expect to be presenton the occasion, the 
wedding itself is usually preceded and followed by a glorious 
excursion, mostly made on horseback, in that primitive fashion by 
which each cavalier has a fair companion under his protection on 
the pillion behind him. -It is a wonderful combination of life and 
colour. The bright hues of the dresses, the trappings of the steeds 
the bouquets, the favours, and those marvellous caps which are dis- 
tinctive and hereditary in every district of Normandy, making a 
picture never to be forgotten by anyone who has witnessed it. As 
the joyous cavalcade approach any hamlet which lies on their road 
they are saluted by a complete fusilade of firearms, and, as they 
come nearer, they discover that their progress is arrested by a long 
ribbon stretched across the one main street held by two young girls 
on the other side of this ethereal barricade, e whole of the 
friendly villagers are assembled, including the firing party; and as 
they welcome the loving pair a magnificent bouquet of flowers, 
fresh with the morning dew, is presented to the bride, who accepts 
the offering, at the same time touching with her lips the glass of 
wine which accompanies it, 

Then come such a clinking of glasses, hand-shaking, and toast- 
proposing as it does one’s heart good to witness, while the wedding 
favours are sewn on; and, this accomplished, the cavaleade starts 
afresh, each couple endeavouring te take the lead, so that the whole 
party at last breaks into a gallop, and the gallop becomes a race. 

The reason for this may lie in the anxiety of the guests to reach 
the house of the happy pair, where a homely feast is provided for 
them, the profusion of which makes up for its plain character. It 
consists generally of vast mounds of meat, numerous fowls, piles of 
fruit, an mighty loaves, flanked by great jugs of the cider which 
is the national beverage. Of all these good things, after the 
wedding party hag done ample justice, the reversion is enjoyed by 
the beggars who, scenting the cheer afar off, hang about the kitchen 
or the homestead during the whole time of the banquet. 


WILD BOARS are very abundant this year in the forests of the depart 
of the Cote-d’Or. A party of sportsmen from Dij phoma 
the woods of Athée, arr iene ern 
AN UNSEASONABLE JOKE.—A singular inciden’ j 
Breslau, on the occasion of the funeral ro a student named Acton me ot 
been killed in a duel. The coffin had been let down into the gvave ert P 
voice was heard, apparently proceeding from the interior of it, exclaimin " 
Let me out, I am being suffocated.” The coffin was immediate! brow ne 
up and opened, but the body was found to be quite dead. The entnor of ( 


hoax was then discovered to be a ventril 
disturbing a religious service, loquist present, who was arrested for 
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SCENE FROM THE “CLEFT STICK,” AT THE OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. of intellect and earnest religious feeling, held a small farm, He | the ministry, and remained at the University upwards of seven 

MR. CARLYLE, the world-famous essayist, biographer, and his- | received the rudiments of his education at Annan. At the age of Sea spending his vacations among the hills and by the rivers of 
torian, who has just been elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh Uni- | fourteen he entered the University of Edinburgh, passing | Dumfriesshire. Atcollege his habits were lonely and contemplative. 
versity in preference to Mr. Disraeli, was born in 1795, at Eccle- | through a regular curriculum, and studying mathematics under | After teaching mathematics in a school in Fifeshire for about two 
fechan, a small village in Dumfriesshire, where his father, a man | Professor Leslie. He was originally intended by his parents for | years, he determined to devote himself to literature, as the most 
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powerful profession of the age, and, in 1823, 
commenced his career by contributing some 
able articles to Brewster's “Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, on “ Montesquieu,” “ Montaigne,” 
“Nelson,” and the “Two Pitts.” He also 
furnished literary notices to the New Edinburgh 
Review. In the same year he completed a 
translation of lLegendre’s “Geometry,” to 
which he prefixed an ‘“ Essay on Proportion,” 
and also published his translation of Goethe's 
“Wilhelm Meister,” a work which betrayed a 
direction of reading destined to influence ma- 
terially his future career. On the completion 
of this translation he commenced his “ Life of 
Schiller,” which was published by instalments 
in the London Magazine, then sustained by the 
talents of Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Hood, 
John Scott, and A. Cunningham. For Goethe 
and Schiller, two of the “true sovereign souls 
of German literature,” his admiration has ever 
been unbounded, and his letters to Goethe 
have appeared in the poet’s published corre- 
spondence. Having married in 1827, he took 
up his residence alternately at Comley Bank 
and Craigenputtock, an estate fifteen miles to 
the north-west of Dumfries. From this secluded 
spot he occasionally contributed to the foreign 
and other reviews of the day. Between 130 
and 1833 he was engaged in writing his famous 
“ Sartor Resartus,” which first appeared in the 
latter year in Fraser's Magazine. During the 
negotiations for the publication of this work 
he was induced to remove to London, where he 
has continued to reside, we believe, since 1834, 
In 1837 he published “The French Revolu- 
tion,” a history abounding in vivid and graphic 
descriptions. Two years afterwards appeared 
his “‘ Chartism,” and about the same time five 
volumes of his “Essays,” collected for the 
most part from periodical publications. In 
1840 he delivered a series of lectures on hero- 
worship, which were afterwards published in a 
collected form. His ‘ Past and Present” was 
published in 1843, In 1850 appeared his 
“Latter-day Pamphlets,” essays suggested by 
the convulsions of 1848—an era which he de- 
scribes as “ one of the most singular, disastrous, 
amazing, and, on the whole, humiliating years 
the European world ever saw.” His “ Life of 
John Sterling” has been described as “ one of 
the finest biographies ever written.” In 1845 
Mr. Carlyle produced his great work, entitled 
“Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with 
Elucidations,” which immediately gave him a 
distinguished place among the historians of the 
age. On the death of the Earl of Ellesmere, 
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in 1857, Mr, Carlyle was appointed a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. In 
1860-4 he published his “Life of Frederick 
the Great,” in four volumes, 8vo. ‘Mr. 
Carlyle’s characteristic,” says one of his 
admirers, “is a rugged earnestness of expression’ and a range of 
thought widened and deepened by his acquaintance with the 
writings of the great German thinkers.” 


VALPARAISO. 

VALPARAISO, the principal port of Chili, which the blockade 
instituted by a Spanish fleet has just brought prominently 
into notice, is situated in 71 deg. 45 min, W. long. and 33 deg. 
2min, 8S. lat, It is — miles south of Santiago and 225 
north of Concepcion, e town has been nearly rebuilt since 


THOMAS CARLYLE, THE NEW LORD RECTOR OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY J, AND C, WATKINS.) 


the great earthquake in 1822. It consists of “a long, narrow 
strcet, built, like Hastings, under the cliff, and it follows the 
sinuosities of the shore close to the seaside,” (Hon. P. C, 
Scarlett's “ South America.”) The houses have all stories above the 
ground floor, and they are not flat-roofed. Painted piazzas are sub- 
stituted for balconies almost at every house, and their different 
colours give the town a gay appearance. The new custom-house 
and several of the new churches and other public buildings are 
handsome edifices, The exchange was built at the expense of 


the foreign merchants, and is provided by them with fire-engines | 


for the service of the town, The Protestants have a cemetery 


above Valparaiso, is almost exclusively inha- 
bited by them, Valparaiso has become a port 
of great importance since the independence of 
Chili. There are extensive bonding warehouses, 
in which goods are deposited to the amount of 
many million dollars annually. Besides the 
ships engaged in the import and export trade 
of Chili, Valparaiso is a most convenient port 
for vessels from the eastern coast of Asia, the 
islands of the Pacific, the western coast of 
North America ; and they may be provisioned 
without even coming to anchor, The roadstead 
is good in a southerly and easterly wind, but ia 
exposed to the northward. 

The Paris Opinion Nationale publishes a 
letter, purporting to be from one of the leading 
merchants of Valparaiso, dated Oct. 5, and 
brought by an extra steamer, It states that, 
if the French and English Governments do not 
speedily interfere, the European commercial 
establishments in that city will be utterly 
ruined. The writer implores his correspondent 
in Paris to use all his influence so that remon- 
strances should be made at Madrid by the 
Governments interested in defending the 
rights of their countrymen. The writer states 
that the foreign trade with Chili amounts tv 
80,000,000 piasters (£16.000,000) ; that the ex- 
planations demanded by M. Tavira, the Spanish 
Minister, had lasted nearly a year, to the great 
detriment of trade; and that they were for- 
tunately concluded in Maylast. ‘ Confiding in 
the treaty, merchants had undertaken large 
contracts ; but everything was thrown into con- 
fusion by the proceedings of Admiral Pareja. 
‘The inhabitants of Valparaiso are convinced 
that Spain has designs against the inde- 
pendence of the whole of the South American 
States. How otherwise can the force sent 
against Peru and Chili be accounted for? It 
cannot be to defend her trade, for her com- 
mercial transactions with Chili do not amount 
to more than 250,000 piasters annually. He 
observes further that the greater part of the 
trade of Valparaiso is in the hands of foreign 
residents—English, French, German, or Bel- 
gian. Their free stores, which supply the 
whole of the Pacific, contain merchandise to 
the value of from £6,000,000 to £7,000,000, all 
foreign produce. The entire transit trade is 
in the hands of foreigners, and all the mer- 
chandise in Chili is foreign, The Chilians have 
their mercantile establishments at Santiago, 
Taica, Concepcion, and other towns in the 
interior ; but they have comparatively few on 
the coast, where there are only French, 
English, Germans, and Belgians. It is against 
foreign commerce that Admiral Pareja is waging war, foreigners only 
possessing ships on the coast. He dictates the conditions of an effec- 
tive blockade on paper, which he is the first to violate in favour of one 
party or another, according to his will or pleasure. And yet Chili 
never had any difference with Admiral Pareja, The Chilian Govern- 
ment knew nobody but Salvador Tavira, the Spanish Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, who had full powers from his Government to negotiate, 
and who on several occasions fully accepted the complete and 
honourable explanations given by the Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 
In conclusion, the writer says that the Chilian Government cannot 
make concessions after the brutal treatment it has met with. 
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SPAIN AND CHILI. 
(From the Times.) 

THE most innocent, most active, and most prosperous of South 
American Republics has suddenly found its prosperity destroyed, 
its intercourse with the rest of the world suspended, and its national 
existence endangered by the arbitrary conduct of a Spanish Admiral, 
acting under the orders of the Spanish Government. For more than 
fifty years Chili has, with rare and i interruptions, pursued a 
path of peaceful development ; its population has greatly increased, 
so that it is from three to four times more dense than that of any 
other country of South America ; its internal resources have multi- 
plied, and its honour has been unstained. The inhabitants of the 
narrow strip between the Andes and the Pacific, blest with a com- 

aratively temperate climate and receiving but little admixture of 

dian blood, have preserved the virtues of Spaniards in the best 
days of Spanish history. The statesmen of the Republic have shown 
a self-denying patriotism unknown in the neighbouring States, and 
on the two or three occasions when public order seemed in danger it 
has been promptly re-established without any sacrifice of the liberties 
of the people. The national debt is small, and the greater 
part of it was contracted for the honourable purpose of constructin; 
a system of railways connecting the industrial and commerci 
centres of the country. And it is upon this nation—peaceful, 
orderly, and promise-keeping—that the Government of Spain, bank- 
rupt at home but reckless and extravagant abroad, has on a day’s 
warning let loose its naval power. Upon a string of pretexts so 
futile that their audacity cannot be matched, even wary J the pro- 
clamations of Frederick I. or Louis XVI., the Spanish Admiral has 
blockaded the Chilian ports, captured Chilian merchantmen, pre- 
vented the ships of innocent neutrals from carrying their cargoes 
to their destination, and lighted up a new war in the southern 
hemisphere. : 

Last year a Spanish force seized the Peruvian islands of Chincha. 
It was said at the time that the act was unauthorised by the 
Spanish Government, though the benefit of it was afterwards 
= aie by them. We are not, however, at present concerned 
with the legality or the morality of this action; we 

may even assume that the seizure of the islands was forced 
upon Spain by the contumacious disregard of her just demands b 
Peru ; it is enough, for the purpose of understanding what followed, 
to recall the circumstance as an historical fact, and to add that it 
naturally gave rise to some reflections on the part of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring Republic of Chili. It must also be borne in 
mind that, though the occupation of the Chincha Islands took place 
early in the spring, war between Spain and Peru was not declared 
till the 27th of September, after the Spanish Government had 
resolved on maintaining the occupation which had been effected. 
It was under these circumstances that the acts of the Chilian 
Government and the Chilian people took place which the Spanish 
Government resent as injurious and make the foundation of 
their blockade of the Chilian ports, Spain was not, how- 
ever, idle up to the time that Admiral Pareja arrived at 
Valparaiso. The resident Minister of her Catholic Majesty in 
Chili, Senor Tavira, was instructed to remonstrate with the 
Chilian Government and to demand an explanation of its 
apparently unfriendly conduct. A correspondence between Senor 
Tavira and the Chilian Minister followed, and explanations were 
given, which Senor Tavira, in a note dated the 20th of May last, 
declared were, in his opinion, sufficient. The home Government of 
Spain was not, however, satisfied ; Senor Tavira was recalled and 
censured for his candour, and Admiral Pareja was dispatched with 
his squadron to Valparaiso, With this preface we arrive at the 
events of last September, and are enabled, from Admiral Pareja’s 
own despatch, impartially to estimate the chi of the Spanish 
Government against the Republic of Chili. It may, however, be 
noticed that, by an odd mischance, Admiral Pareja arrived at 
Valparaiso on the eve of the 18th of September. The 18th of Sep- 
tember is a sacred day in Chili ; it is its 4th of July, the birthday of 
its national existence, and it was on this day that a peremptory 
demand was made upon the Chilian Government to acknowledge 
its misbehaviour by saluting the Spanish flag. The actual com- 
laints which Admiral Pareja was commissioned to make were 
four. The first was that insults and seditious words against 
Spain had been pronounced in front of the house occu- 
pied by the Spanish Legation, and that neither the authors of 
the scandal nor those who might have prevented it had been 
punished for it; but, waiving for a moment the extreme vagueness 
of the accusation, which states neither the time of the occurrence nor 
the numbers engaged in it, it seems evident that on this —, ifonno 
other, the declaration of the resident Ambassador that he was satis- 
fied ought to be sufficient. Ali the particulars of the affair must 
have been known through him, and he was perfectly able to decide 
whether the Chilian authorities had justified themselves against the 
charge of inaction. The second accusation is more monstrous, It 
complains that a newspaper called the San Martin, which had 
attacked the policy of Spain, had not been sappressed, although it 
confesses that the laws of the Republic gave no power to the autho- 
rities to interfere with the liberty of the press. The charge is, that 
the Government did not do indirectly what it was unable to do 
directly—-that is, that it did not override the law in order to 
extinguish a journal which had commented with the freedom 
natural to the occasion on the seizure of the Chincha 
Islands, The third and fourth accusations, which exhaust 
the indictment, ‘may be taken together, for they are com- 
| mag of Chili's neutrality in the war between Spain and 
eru. The charges are that in the interval between the seizure of 
the Chincha Islands and the declaration of war Chili allowed a 
Peruvian war-steamer to refit in a Chilian port, and even to enlist 
seamen there; and the second, that, after the declaration of war, 
Chili declared coal contraband of war, and Chilian citizens were 
forbidden to aupply it to either belligerent. Nothing can be more 
absurd than the first charge, that it was a breach of neutrality to 
allow a vessel to refit before war was declared. It is obvious that 
before war is declared there can be no belligerenta, and if not bel- 
ligerents no neutrals, and if not neutrals no breach of neutrality. It 
appears, however, from the manifesto of the Spanieh Admiral itself, 
that the Chilian Government had a good answer to the charge, even 
supposing the ship had been refitted after war had been declared, 
for they say that the refitment and enlistment were limited to what 
was absolutely necessary to the navigation of the vessel, and were 
therefore juat what Confederate ships during the late war were 
allowed the benefit of at Brest, with the acquiescence of the Federal 
Government, The remark which the Spanish Admiral makes on 
this defence is almost incredible. It is simply this, that the Chilian 
Government had not proved that the enlistment was limited to what 
was necessary to the navigation of the vessel, as if the burden of 
proving himself innocent lay upon the accused, instead of the 
burden of proving guilt lying upon him who brings the accusation, 
The determination of the Government of Chili to make coal contra- 
band of war is evidently one of those acte which lies within its 
unquestioned authority ; it is the duty of the Government of a neutral 
nation to make orders for the observance of neutrality, and nothing 
can be more just cr more consonant with the law of nations, either 
on principle or authority, than te declare the supplying the steamers 
of a belligerent with coal a breach of neutrality. ‘Che additional charge 
that French vesaels were allowed to coal in Chilian ports although 
war existed in Mexico, is too trifling to need refutation. These four 
charges, and these four only, were those detailed by Admirai Pareja 
with a demand that the Spanish flag be immediately saluted as an 
acknowledgment of the insults enumerated in them, and a threat 
that, unless a favourable answer came within four days, force would 
be used to compel a redress of the wrongs which it was alleged 
Spain had suffered. The Chilian Government replied temperately, 
but with spirit, to this insolent manifesto, It met in detail every 
charge which had been brought against it, positively refused to 
apologise for offences of which it had not been guilty, and declared 
that if war should arise “the Republic, sustaimed by the justice 
of its own canse, taking God for judge and the civilised world 
for » witness of the contest, would defend its honour and 
nghts lo the lasy extremity,” A blockade followed, in spite of the 


united remonstrance of the Diplomatic Corps resident in Chili, and, 
in reply to the blockade, the Chilian Chambers have declared war 
against Spain, Commerce is at a standstill the industry of Chili is 
paralysed, its peaceful intercourse with the rest of the world is 
abruptly closed, because Spain has arrogantly determined upon 
creating wrongs where there are none, and is possibly annoyed at 
the reproval which the prosperity of free Chili casts upon its own 
misgovernment. re 

We have reason to believe that at the Cabinet held on Saturday it 
was determined to address an energetic remonstrance to the Spanish 
Government against the conduct of the Admiral commanding the 
Spanish fleet off Valparaiso and the means taken by Spain to enforce 
her demands upon Chili, A Cabinet messenger conveying instruc- 
tions to the British Minister at Madrid was dispatched on Saturday 
evening. 


Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
for 1866, containing GEMS OF HORTICULTURE, from paintings 
by Charles Whitley, PRINTED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF THE CHROMATIC 
ART, by Leighton Brothers, with an interesting deacription of them by Mrs. 
Lankester ; TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; Astronomical Diagrams 
of remarkable Phenomena, with Explanatory Notes; ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
OF WILD FLOWERS as Headings to the Calendar ; and a quantity of useful 
information. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an elegant cover, 
printed in colours by the same process as the Gems of Horticulture, and 
forms s charming and pleasing ornament to the drawing-room table. 

THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK is published at the Office of 
the “ MlustrateLondon News,” 198, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers and 


(In all cases to be paid in advance.) 
Stamped Edition, to go free by post. 

Three months, 4a, 4d, ; Six Months, 8. 84. ; Twelve Months, 17s, 4d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to THOMAS Fox, Strand Branch. 
Four Stamps should be sent for Single Copies. 

Office : 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.0. 


SOME SOCIAL TOPICS. 

THE importance and value of the proposal of Dr. French, of 
Liverpool, to establish mortuary chapels in large towns and 
cities can hardly be over-estimated. The practice of keeping 
the bodies of the dead for several days in the abodes of the 
living is productive of the most serious consequences, as well 
as being attended with grave inconveniences, Even where, 
from the position of the parties, a separate apartment can be 
appropriated to the remains of the departed between the time 
of death and interment, deleterious effects must be produced 
by the partial decay of the body and the commencement 
of the evolution of those gases which are so deadly 
in their effects; but in the great majority of families 
such an arrangement is impracticable, and the dead and 
the living must inhabit the same room, and come in 
revoltingly close contact with each other, Where, as is often 
the case, one room lodges a whole family, should one member 
die—possibly from contagious disease, such as fever—the 
necessity for the body to remain several days in the midst 
of the surviving relatives must be both painful and hurtful in 
the highest degree, Death, so far from destroying the powers 
of infection, strengthens them, and adds to their influences 
others equally, if not more, baneful, The spirits of a family 
80 situated must be depressed by the continual sight of the 
remains of the lost member ; the air they breathe and the food 
they consume are contaminated ; and they are thus rendered 
more than ordinarily prone to contract maladies at a time 
when, of all others, they ought to have rest, quiet, and healthful 
influences around them in order to enable them to bear up 
against their bereavement and to struggle to supply the place 
and perform the duties pertaining to the departed, The inati- 
tution of mortuary chapels, to which the bodies of the dead 
might be removed immediately after the breath has left them, 
and where all the necessary arrangements for burial can be 
made, would at once obviate all the evils and inconveniences 
to which we have adverted, and, at the same time, minister to 
the decent performance of those acts of respect which 
cannot be attended to with decorum in the midst of the every- 
day occupations of life. A chapel is, in every sense, a more 
seemly place for the dead to rest in prior to being laid in the 
grave than the bed-rooms or living-rooms of a family, We 
sincerely trust, therefore, that the experiment about to be 
tried at Liverpool will be thoroughly successful, and that the 
example thus set will be followed immediately in all the large 
towns in the kingdom. In the metropolis, especially, such 
institutions would be unspeakable blessings, 

The sanctity of the tomb is a subject intimately associated 
with the interment of the dead ; and it will not, therefore, be out 
of place for us here to enter our most emphatic protest against 
the barbarous and unholy greed of gain which prompts the 
desire to convert disused graveyards to building and other pur- 
poses, ‘‘ God’s acre ” should be the most sacred spot on earth, 
Once devoted to the reception of the dead, it should never 
again be appropriated to the purposes of the living, Certainly, 
it should never be built upon, so that men may have their 
dwelling-places reared over the bones of their departed 
brethren, A church, we are told, when once made sacred by 
consecration should never again be devoted to secular 
uses, If this be true of churches, it is still more 
true of churchyards, Men may find man y churches in 
which to worship; but they can find but one grave in 
which to sleep the last sleep, and there their rest should be 
undisturbed. In this view the proposal of the Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners to sell the graveyard in Bunhill-fields and let | 


it be converted into building sites is most reprehensible in 
itself ; but it becomes infinitely more so when we remember 
who some of the tenants of that burying-place are, Here 
rest, among others, John Bunyan, Isaac Watts, John Owen, 
Daniel Defoe, Stothard and Blake (the painters), Ritson (the 
antiquary), and General Fleetwood; and surely the Com. 
missioners can never be guilty of so gross an outrage as to 
permit that the graves of such men should be desecrated, 
This, however, it 13 proposed to do, for the purpose of swelling 
the funds at the disposal of the Commissioners ; and tho 
pretext is that the ground has never been consecrated, 
Consecrated, indeed! Why, the dust of men like those we 
have named would hallow any spot on earth ; and the memory 
of some of them, at least, should be especially sacred in the 
estimation of clergymen. We hope that this proposal wil] 
evoke such an expression of public indignation as shal] 
effectually deter the Commissioners from the perpetration of 
such a scandalous act of vandalism, 

Pauperism is assuming a new phase among us, There is a 
class of sturdy vagrants who, taking advantage of the natural 
feeling of indignation at the parsimonious and callous way in 
which poor-law guardians and other officials perform their 
duties, are endeavouring to saddle the community with the 
task of clothing as well as feeding and lodging them, Their 
plan is to obtain temporary admission into the casual wards 
and then to tear up their clothing, and so compel the parish to 
furnish them with fresh garments, We believe the law at 
present does not make it binding on poor-law officials to 
supply clothes to casual paupers ; though we can well under. 
stand that there are cases in which such a form of relief is as 
needful as are food and lodging. But the difficulty is, that 
the bulk of the casual poor are of such a character that 
to clothe them decently would be of no avail. If 
clothes branded with the mark of pauperism are given, 
the rebellious “casuais” will not wear them, but repeat 
the tearing-up process; if not 80 branded, they speedily 
find their way to the old-clothes shops, and the produce 
of their sale to the gin-palace. Now, we think that some 
liberality, and a certain measure of sternness, might with ad- 
vantage be brought to bear on this matter. Let the law be so 
altered, or so interpreted, as to include relief in clothing when 
needed ; let the clothes supplied be sufficiently distinctive in 
their nature to admit of identification, but not so much so 
as to constitute a badge of disgrace; and, when they are 
either sold or wantonly destroyed, let a reasonable degree of 
corporal punishment be administered to the delinquents of 
the male sex, and deprivation of woman’s pride—her hair— 
be resorted to with offenders of the other sex, who, as 
experience has shown in the case of female prisoners, would 
regard that as the worst possible species of punishment, We do 
not forget that corporal chastisement is repugnant to the current 
notions of the day ; but there are some natures which no other 
punishment will touch. We already apply it in the case of 
juvenile and other criminals ; it is still legal, and is practised, 
in the Army and Navy ; and may therefore be at least tried with 
wantonly destructive and recalcitrant paupers, Imprison- 
ment is of no use. Our gaols, as a rule, are more comfortable 
places than our poor-houses, and are consequently more likely 
to tempt to, than to deter from, the commision of the offence we 
are speaking of. Of course we should not let corporal punish- 
ment be inflicted at the discretion of poor-law officials ; we 
have too many illustrations of their tender mercies before us 
for that, But the police magistrates might adjudicate on 
clothes-tearers or clothes-sellers, as at present, and be em- 
powered to sentence to the “cat” where they saw good 
reason, The first step, however, must be to administer the 
poor law in a more liberal and kindly spirit than at present. 
All that is reasonable in food, lodging, and clothing should be 
accorded to the poor ; and when these benefits are abused or 
perverted, sharp and effectual punishment should follow. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

H.R,H. THE PRINCE OF WALES has sent a donation of twenty-five 
guineas towards the Working Men’s College building fund. 

THE BIRTHDAY of her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia 
was celebrated at Windsor, on Tueaday, with more pomp and spirit than 
any event that has taken piace since her father’s death. 

THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH has declared his conversion to the principles 
of the Total Abstinence Society, and has formally joined that body. 

MISS AGNES ZIMMERMAN, an English pianist, is creating some sensation 
in Germany. 

LORD STANLEY is to be entertained at dinner, on the 10th of next month, 
by the President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. The members for 
the county and the borough are invited to meet him on the occasion. 

M. Guizor’s Son, Gillaume Guizot, has been appointed assistant lecturer 
at the College de France. He is to make his début next week. 

MR. DENMAN isthreatened with opposition at Tiverton, although the Tories 
do not appear to have agreed upon a candidate. 

PRIME SIRLOIN OF BEEF is now selling in Havre for 644. per lb. 

PASSPORTS are at length abolished officially in Austria, after having been 
virtually in abeyance for several years, = 

THE SHENANDOAH, under the command of Captain Freeman, left the 
Mersey about noon on Monday for New York. 

TuE REVOLUTION IN PERU is considered te be nearly suppressed. 

A POSTAL ARRANGEMENT is about to be concluded between the Roman 
States and the kingdom of Italy. 

THE UNITED STATES FLEET IN THE PACIFIC now consists of seventeen 
ships of war, mounting 189 guns, 

IN THE CHURCH OF ST, MILDRED, Poultry, there has, for three succes- 
sive Sundays, been no service, there being no one in attendance save the 
pew-openers and a few children ; and on one Sunday no clergyman entered 
an appearance, 

MRS. JEFFERSON DAVIS is residing at the house of a Mr. Schuyler, neat 
Augusta, Georgia. She enjoys her usual robust health, is uncer no surveil- 
jance, and is permitted to correspond at will with her husband and friends. 

THE DOWAGER QUEEN OF HAWAII visited Wells the other day, and 
the local volunteer band, turning out to do her honour, played—probably 
regarding it as the national air of her country—“ The King of the Cannibal 
Islands, 

PETROLEUM OIL, WELLS have been discovered in the parish of St. Joreph, 
Barbadoes, and arrangements are in progress for working them. 

GENERAL LER is slowly writing the history of his campaigns, and has 


made arrangements with a New York publisher to take charue of the work. 
The book will not be completed for several months, however. 
A NATIVE OF MINAS GERALs, now residing in Rio, seventy three years 


of age, bas seven Gavghters, five sens, eighty-six grandchildren, and forty 
one great-grandchildrcn—in all 139 descendante, 


Saturday last. The Vixen isa gun-boat, with her iron casing sheathed over 
with wood, and propelled by the new system of twin screws. 

LORD GRANVILLE, who was asked by a deputation of the Sunday League 
to open the South Kensington Museum on Sundays declines to do so at 
present, 

THE RECOGNITION OF ITALY by Bavaria has been officially notified, 
—_ ex-King Francis has been invited to withdraw his Ambassador from 
Munich. 

REMAINS OF A FINE ROMAN VILLA have been discovered on a farm 
near Tracey Park, Bath. The yrelics comprise tiles, flues, a column, and 
fragments of walis. The Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
is excavating the ruins. 

NEW YORK CIty has a population of 722,560. In 1860, before the war, 
the population was 813,669, The population has therefore diminished 
nearly 700,000. In 1860 the female exceeded the male population 10,741. 
The excess is now 44,587. 


CounT BELCREDI, the Austrian Minister of State, has informed all 
officials by circular that they must teach the people to rely on themselves, 
and not interfere so much If they will not attend to his advice, and 
restrict the sphere of their responsibilities, he will dismiss them. 


CAPTAIN GRONOW, late of the Guards, who had seen service in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, died on Monday at Paris, He was well known 
to nyen of the old school both in Paris and London, and had lately published 
some reminiscences of the men he had met with in his lengthened career. 

THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT has forbidden the sale in Prussia of the 
itoy called “‘ Pharaoh’s mts” by any persons but those authorised to sell 
poisons, on the ground that the gases produced on lighting the preparation 
(i.e., the vapour of quicksilver, sulphuric acid gas, carbonic acid gas, and 
nitric acid gas) are poisonous. 

ANEW YORK couple, anxious to be married, but disgusted with the old 
style of doing things, intended, on the 8th inst., should the day prove 
auspicious, to ascend in a balloon and have the ceremony performed in the 
clouds, With the clergyman and attendante the party would number nine, 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, at its meeting last week, 
granted a concession of the sewage of the south side of London to Mr. Ellis, 
to be utilised by him according to the plans he some time since made public. 

DR. JENNER, after visiting King Leopold, at the desire of the Queen, has 
returned to town, with the satisfactory assurance that his Majesty is in an 
excclient state of health, 

THE POPULATION OF ICELAND at the beginning of the present century 
was 47,200, and is now 67,000, showing an increase of only about 3 per cent. 
The population of the Faroe Isles and Greenland has increased in the same 
period by 70 and 63 per cent respectively. In 1800 the Faroe Isles had 5265 
inhabitants, and Greenland 6060, 

THE LIFE-BOAT of the National Life-boat Institution stationed at 
Theddlethorpe, on the Lincolnshire coast, was the means, on Friday week. of 
saving nine of the crew of the fishing-smack Splendid, of Grimaby. The 
smack was full of water, and her crew had abandoned her in their own small 
boat, which was found approaching the surf. Their boat must inevitably 
have been capsized, and her crew drowned, but for the services of the life- 
boat. This life-boat was the gift of two attached friends to the institution. 

THE KING OF DENMARK has granted a concession to James Wyld, 
Capmann, and Co., for laying a telegraph line between England, Norway, 
and North America, by way of Greenland, The concessionaires are bound 
to have the line between England and Norway completed in one year, and 
that to America within three years. Ps 

THE CRAMLINGTON STRIKE still continues, and there is no prospect of 

its immediate termination. It was thought by some that a late proposal— 
that small and round coals should not be separated before tilled— might meet 
‘with the approval of both masters and men. But such is not the case, the 
former having, it is believed, declined to comply with the arrangement. 


A YANKEE AT NASSAU, who had on hand a lot of revolvers, no sooner 
heard of the revolt in Jamaica than he sailed with his entire stock for 
Kingston, where, owing to the panic, he sold them at once at fabulous prices, 
He immediately left the island, remarking to a friend as he re-embarked for 
Naseau, that the only persons who would be in danger from his revolvers 
would be those who used them. 

Dr, CULLEN, who was never remarkable for the accu: of his historical, 
astronomical, or literary statements, bas a singular slip his pastoral on 
“*Orangeism and Fenianiam.” In a paragraph which he devotes to the 
education question, he alleges that the author of the “ History of M 
Civilisation” is a professor of the Queen's College, Cork, whereas the work, 
of course, was written by M. Guizot. The book was only transiated by the 
professor whom Dr. Cullen names as ita author. 

A VIOLENT STORM broke over the metropolis on Wednesday 
doing much harm in various quarters, blowing down chimney-stacks 
levelling unfinished houses, and in some cases tearing off the roofs of 
buildings. This at the railway terminus now erecting in Cannon- 
street, for the South- Railway Company, and a man was killed. The 
gale was also felt in various parts of the country and on the seacoast, from 
which numerous casualties are reported. 

THE PRINCE CONSORT LIFE-BOAT, stationed at Plymouth, was the 
means of rescuing, on Wednesday last, during the fearful storm, two ship- 
wrecked crews. The boat was the gift Miss Burdett Coutts to the 
National Life-boat Institution. The Howth life-boat of the society was also 
the means of saving, on the same day, five men from a steam-dredge off 
Howth Harbour. Several other life-boats of the institution aleo performed 
good service during the recent gale, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

I HAVE seen no notice in the English papers of a fact recorded (if 
it be a fact) in an Irish paper—to wit, that Mr. Delane, of the 
Times, was placed, whilst travelling in Ireland, under the surveil- 
lance of the Irish detectives, who thought that he was Mr. Stephens, 
the notable Fenian. The information was reported by the London 
correspondent to an Irish paper, and, I need hardly say, must be 
taken with more than a grain of salt ; for of all the London corre- 
spondents, your Irishman is the most inventive: very flighty, if not 

werful, imaginations, have most Irishmen. However, that Mr. 

has been travelling in Ireland is known. He has been 
sojourning at Newtown Annan, Tipperary, with Bernal Osborne, 
who, Cincinnatus-like, has retired from the political arena, a disap- 
pointed and disgusted man. He, it will be remembered, did not offer 
his services to any constituency atthe general election. It is said that 
he occupies come land, and, if he does not actually hold the plough, 
as the Roman ex-senator did, bas taken to farming on a larger or 
smallerscale. Cincinnatus, whiist busy about his farm, received the 
intelligence that he was elected Consul, and was ead. What. now, 
if Mr. Osborne, whilst thus rusticating, should be sent for? Would 
he have been sad had Earl Russell offered him the post of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, with its £4000 ayear? Questionable, How- 
ever, Mr, Delane has been down to comfort him, perbaps, if he needs 
comfort. But as tothe story of Mr. Delane and the police, that is 
doubtful. By-the-way, the Irish correspondent aforesaid says that 
Mr, D, was in 1848 actually arrested in mistake for this Stephens. 
Curious this, if trne. Do any of your readers remember the 
incident ? j , 

Was it owing to the absence of its manager that the Times misled 
us all co in the matter of the Duke of Somerset's resignation? It 
told us that the Duke had tendered hié resignation, and that Earl 
Russell had accepted it, which wes only partially correct ; the trath 
being, as I am confidently informed, that Earl Russell tivel 
refused to part with the noble Duke. I confess I thought at the 
time that to accept this resignation was a strange way of 
strengthening the Government; for I, in common with most 
politicians, always thought the Duke of Somerset one of 
the most efficient members of the Cabinet. He has a clear head ; 
@ strong, resolute will ; intellect to understand what is ri ‘ht, and 
courage and resolution to do it. But then, I eu his 
Grace would take some other department, in which he would be 
more useful-—the War Office, for instance, which sadly needs such a 
man at its head; for, under the irresolute role of ita t 
chief, this department of the State is getting into a sad muddle. If 


ussell were to act upon Napoleon’s motto “Tools to the man 
res can use them,” be would = the Duke of Somerset Chief 
Secretary of State for War. 


Something, however, apparently authentic, touching the recon- 
struction of the Ministry has been revealed. Mr, Hutt, the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, retires, and Mr, Géschen is to be 
Mr. Hutt’s successor. It was always a mystery how Mr. Hutt got 
into this berth. Until he mounted into place he was comparatively 
unknown. He had shown no mar ability as a speaker; is, 


indeed, a very dull debater ; speaks in a drawling we; and 
or never uetars wpything that ventilates the subject under discus- 
sion, nor that anybody cares to lieten to; and why Lord Palmerston 


manned, Mr. Hutt is dismissed to make room for a better man. 
Some say that he is to have a baronetcy, and, as he has held office 
more than five years, I suppose he will take a pension, which, 
together with his title, will no doubt console him for the loss of 
office. Mr. Gischen is altogether another man. He has won 
his position, It is not a very high rank that he takes, 
but he will rise higher. Mr. Gischen is of foreign extraction, as 
his name indicates, but he was educated at Rugby, and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, His profession is that of a merchant. He 
is partner in the well-known City firm of Frtihling and Gischen, 
Austinfriare, Mr. Gischen does not vacate his seat by accepting 
this office. Sir Robert Peel is also under orders. He, too, was one 
of Lord Palmerston’s protegés. When it was first rumoured that 
Sir Robert was to be Secretary for Ireland, an incredulous titter ran 
through the House. It was thought that the rumour was a joke; 
but it proved to be no joke. And I must say this of Sir Robert—he 
bas worked hard and has managed the business of his department 
better than it was thought he would, Stil! he is not the man for 
the place, and Earl Russell has done well in substituting Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue for Sir Robert. But what is to be done with 
Sir Robert? The 7imes hints at promotion; but promotion to what? 
Is he to be transmuted into a peer? I can see no other promotion 
that he is likely to obtain, Mr. Milner Gibson has returned to town, 
denies that he has been offered the post of First Lord of the 


miralty, 

The firm of Baxter, Rose, and Co., the solicitors and Parliamentary 
agents for the Carlton Club have been retained to prosecute over 
sixty election petitions, and it is said that about twenty petitions 
from Liberals are ready for presentation ; but it is pretty certain 
that not more than half of Messrs. Baxter's will be presented. 
On the arrival of the time for depositing the cash, num of these 
— will fall to the ground, as autumn leaves fall on the first 

rosty night. But still, there will be a large number of petitions 
presented ; and, in all Fag yee I think the Conservative party 
will gain strength by the decisions thereon—some five or six votes 
on the balance, it may be, which will make ten or twelve in 
a division, The Conservatives sre cmamag 8 more successful 
in the committee-room than the Liberals, The cause of this 
is not far to seek. The Conservatives carry their elections 
mainly by personal, family, or territorial influence; the 
Liberals, in a great measure, by the power of money—a 
power which can be much more easily questioned by a Committee 
of the House than that of the aforesaid influence. A good many 
of the petitions will no doubt be paired off. Pernaps my readers 
may not be aware that the practice of pairing petitions prevails. It 
does, though. But it is mainly confined to petitions of a doubtful 
character, Thus Smith, a Conservative, has presented a petition, 
the success of which, when the evidence comes to be examined, is 
declared by the agent to be doubtful; Jones, a Liberal, has also 
presented a petition over which his agent shakes hie head. What 
more natural, then, in such cases, than an agreement between the 
Liberal and Conservative agents to pair off Smith and Jones? or it 
may be that the evidence in both cases may be reasonably strong, 
but the petitioners weak—in pocket—and therefore agree to pair. I 
have known many of these pairing cases, 

Vw vectis—woe to the conquered ! The negroes in Morant Bay rose 
in insurrection and have been summarily put down, and, may we 
not say, in what may be called a Russian rather than an English 
manner. Governor 8 reports read very much like a despatch 
from a Russian General informing his Imperial master how a Polish 
insurrection has been trampled out. However, the insurrection has 
been put down, and, of course, the loser pays. According to some 
of our leaders, this outbreak was causeless ; but, before we accept 
this decision, we must hear what will be said about it when it comes 
to be overhauled in the English House of Commons. I remember, 
as all must do, that it was alleged that there was no sufficient 
cause for the Indian mutiny; but I aleo recollect that as 
soon as the mutiny had been effectually suppressed an entire 
reform of the dian Government was begun, The old 
company was abolished; the Indian army was turned over to 
the Queen ; railways were begun ; and a variety of other steps were 
taken to promote the prosperity and security of our Indian pos- 
sessions. And I would bet a trifle, without odds, that the Colonial 
Secretary, awakened out of his sleep by this rade shake, has already 
begun to devise a new scheme of government for Jamaica, Attempts 
have been more than once made to rouse him from his somnolent 
state, but without success. Official sleep is very heavy. Nothing 
less than a thunderclap, threatening to shake his office about his 
ears, will arouse an old official from his slumbers. Causeless was it, 
this insurrection? It is different, then, from almost all other insur- 
rections; for in the cases of ninety-nine out of every hundred insur- 
rections, and perhaps in the hundredth, oppression, or at least 
suffering, was the producing cause. 

And now a word or two about that much-abused gentleman, Dr. 
Underhill. Governor Eyre says that it was he, by a letter of his, 
who excited the negroes to insurrection; and the Times and the 
Daily Telegraph take this view. Nay, the latter paper urges that 
the doctor ought to be prosecuted. Indeed, if this were Jamaica, 
instead of Engiand, the editors of these papers would doubtless 
urge that he be incontinently hanged outright. Well, I know 
Dr. Underhill—who, by-the-way, is not a missionary, as the 
Telegraph calls him, nor even a minister, but a private gentleman, 
living upon his fortune, though employing his time in acting as 
secretary to the Baptist Mission Society; and this much I wili say 
of him, s more gentlemanly, quiet, amiable, kind-hearted man I never 
knew. Dr. Underhill excite men to insurrection! The notion is as 
Indicrous as to imagine that the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
at this moment in league with the Irish Fenians. But how stand 
the facts? Dr. Underhill never wrote a letter to be published in 
Jamaica. What he did do was this :—He wrote # letter, marked 
“ private” to the Colonial Secretary, and a very mild letter it is, 
This letter the Colonial Secretary sent to Admiral Eyre, with orders 
that he should make inquiries into the allegations contained therein, 
It was open to Governor Eyre to keep the document recret and make 
his inquiries quietly; but he thought fit to publish it. Lt would 
appear then, that, if the publication of this letter led to mischief, 
Governor Eyre, and not Dr, Underhill, is to blame, 1 confess 
these facts have made me suspect tha Governor Eyre’s despatch 
is not trustworthy. Had he no clearer case against Gordon 
than he had reason for holding up Dr. Underbill to obloquy? The 
Times seems to gloat over the allegation that Baptist ministers were 
implicated in this insurrection. Well, if this be so, there are 
Baptist ministers, and Baptist ministers, Governor Eyre has the 
generosity to say that the large majority of the Baptist ministers 
have been most anxious to support the authorities. I anapect that, 
if any Baptist minister has ly been implicated, it was some poor 
black who presided over a congregation in an outlying district. 
And here it may be worth remarking that the vast — of the 
negroes are Baptists; and, further, that all the Baptist churches 
are independent of the Missionary Society. I learn this fact from 
Knight’s “ Encyclopzdia”—which, by geome tells me that 
William Knibb, whom the Times has lately exhumed from 
his grave to charge him with heading an insurrection in 
1831-2, never did anything of the sort, but, on the contrary, 
kept all the negroes over whom he had influence from joining 
the insurrection, He was arrested on the charge of encou- 
raging rebellion and brought to trial; yes, erm ee to trial, Governor 
Eyre, mark that! but the Attorney-General said there wes no 
evidence, and would not proceed. A month afterwards he was 

ain arrested, but again the tion was withdrawn for want 
of evidence. On the occasion of this last attempt upwards of 300 
witnesses voluntarily came forward to bear testimony in his favour. 

A very funny advertisement has recently been published. It 
rons thus: “ The twelfth finger of the left hand but one.” That is 
all, but surely sufficiently Dewildering. Tt I were to hazerd a 
guess—bat no, I will not, or the reader might im @ I had been 
told the secret, The announcement is a capital 


uzlesque of the Almanack for 1866” ia quite a bouquet in itself, 


3 


ago heralded a simuar wore vy vw ~---—.- 

wink.” ‘Dr, Marigold’s Prescriptions ” is the name bestowed upon 
the Christmas number of Adl the Year Round, Why the publishers 
of Christmas works should thus mysteriously advertise their booke 
is, I confess, unknown to me. The system appears analogous to 
that pursued by the elderly gentlewoman of Bath, who, when 
reduced to cry muffins, hoped to goodness nobody heard her. 

The annual dinner of the Urban Club was attended on Friday, the 
17th, by a numerous gathering of the members, notably by most of 
the ——— dramatic critics. I notice the feast chiefly for the 

mrpose of recording a joke which ouyht to be preserved. Mr.—I 

g partes Heckensoe Colonel Geov:e Cruikshank, rose to reply 
to the toast of the volunteers, Speaking of his own experiences 
during the firat volunteer enrolment, the venerable humorist said :— 
“Tt was very odd, but witk the first shot I ever fired at a target, I 
hit the bull's-eye ; and after that—came the Battle of Waterloo !” 

It is generally understood that the situation of public-house 
barman is an exceedingly lucrative one. From the bar to the bar- 
sage is but a little space ; and that haven of snug content mer 

speedily and safely reached by a careful voyager. At least, 

is the same notion ; and it does not appear to be a great exaggera- 

tion of the real facta, if onecan come to any decision from some sta- 

tistics gathered from the Morning Advertiser, In that sound organ of 
and malt there a; the other day twenty-five adver- 

tisements for the situation of barman. Of these fifteen 

are stated to be under twenty-five years of 

eight, and one mye The ages of the o 

specified. How is this to be accounted for? Do barmen peri 

80 ores | in early manhood, like the file-cutters and fork- 

of Sheffield, that not one is to be found over thirty years of age? 


The -General’s returns give us no clue; the mortality of 
barmen is never mentioned as extraordinary, What becomes of all 
the barmen, then, after their thirtieth year? The few who suffer 


from a singular hallucination concerning the principles of meum 
and ¢wum, and are taken care of in their old age by the Government, 
number but a small portion of the fraternity. In this dilemma i 
am forced to fall back upon the popular theory—that a barman is 
a sort of graduate in his master’s business, and that, by some 
extraordinary means, he usually contrives in a very few years to 
obtain, if not “high honours,” at least a well-filled purse, which 
enables him to retire at an early period from his profession or keep 
a public-house of his own. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


The Srranp THEATRE—I might almost say the New Strand 
Theatre—was opened on Saturday, with great éclat. During the receas 
the interior has been reconstructed ; the roof has been raised; the 
walls have been rebuilt ; the entrances to the theatre remodelled, 
and that pestilential little passage or lobby at the back of the boxes 
has been knocked away. One may now breathe as well as sit at eage 
in this pretty little bandbox playhouse. It is clean asa new pin, and 
the white glistens, and the gold gleams, and the satin curtaine 
shine with the sheen of a clear lake. The house was crowded ; and 
the farce of “Short and Sweet ”—and an excellent farce it is— 
was played. Then came the “sweet of the night,” Mr. Frank 
Burnand’s burlesque of “The Africaine,” which was a success, I 
send you a morsel of the dialogue. Inez has discovered Vasco and 
Selika, the Africaine, dancing together in the dungeon ecene, and 
reproaches Vasco with his infidelity :— 

Jnez, Is it for love like this I've nigh been daft ? 

Is this yourcunning? This your sailor's crayt? 
Didn't i read to you the sailor’s plays ? 

Didn’t you call me, in seafaring phrase, 

Truer than Poll or Susan; adding, too, 
Pollitely, Poll weren't half as true as you. 
Though then a reefer, I'd, than all, had Hefer 
Had you! How happy had I been with reefer, 
You never sent me letters from abroad, 

Yet, as I know, Post-Captains were aboard, 


Vasco. ! 
lean You thought I shouldn’t know iti Shark! 
It wasn’t difficult to keep her dark. 
(Pointing to the Africaine,) 
The original music—for the Strand version of “The Africaine,” 


like the version at Covent Garden, boasts original music— 
the work of Mr. Frank Musgrave, and several charming melodies 


and songs prove his power over sym eare, Yet, still, with 
every regi to Mr, Musgrave's undoubted abilities, and without 
ignoring the merit of originalfty, I fancy the public like to hear a 


popular street-tune now and then, e new burleeque is well 
played, danced, and sung. Mr. Thomas Thorne and Mr. D. James, 
as Selika and Nelusko, bear off the chief honours. Miss Raynham, 
Mies Holt, Miss Johnstone, Miss Ada Swanborough, and Mr. 
Charles Fenton—as Don Pedro, Don Alva, Anna, Inez, and the 
Grand Inquisitor—must not be forgotten; and, indeed, Mr. Charles 
Fenton’s name must be mentioned twice, forin his capacity of scenic 
artist he was thrice summoned by the audience to bow his thanke, 
which he did in his grand-inquisitorial costume. When the piece 
was over, the author was called for uproariously ; he acknowledged 
the compliment from his = box. The audience called for him 
again; again he acknowledged the compliment; and again the 
audience called for him, Mr. Burnand would appear to be affabili 
itself; for he left his box and crossed the stage and bowed 
thanks a third time; after which the audience was satisfied and 
tranquil, The farce of “An Alarming Sacrifice” terminated the 
performances, 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the new “ Comedy of 
Society,” in conjunction with Mr. Byron’s extra of “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor ” it is attracting hugely. The Prince or WALES'S 
THEATRE is crowded nightly, The “swells” have taken a fancy 
te the place, and an extra row of stalls has been constructed for 
their accommodation. By-the-way, let me notice that over each 
stall is flung an antimacassar, and the effect is very pretty. The 
sntimacassars set off coiffures, costumes, and shoulders charmingly, 
“Lady Audley'’s Secret” has been revived at the St. JAMEs's, 
Miss Herbert and Mr. Frank Matthews playing their original parts. 
The uction of the capital version of “ Ange ou Demon” 
called “ A Sh in Wolf's —. at the Onymprc, has been a 
success, Miss Terry and Mr, Henry Neville have never 
exhibited their talents more advantageously than in this clever 


jece, 
At the Lyczum the drama of the “ Watch-Cry” is now preceded 
after a Wedding.” Asa 


by the stale, bad, old farce of “A Day 
com “Nursey Ohickweed,” with Mr. Widdicomb as 
N , concludes the performances, 


It is from the pen of Mr, Edmund Falconer, and has a weird, wild 
title—much wilder than the wild horse of the 
Fan. 


ste} of Tartary. 
Here it is—the title of the comic drama, and not the wild horse— 


figures of winter, 
ridg, supimer, acd gutumn, also printed in colours, the oorder in each caxe 
being composed ¢f fowers to the season, Altogether “ Rimmel’s 
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THE UPPER NAVIGATION OF THE THAMES. 
STATE OF THE LOCKS, 

For some years past, but particularly within the last two, the state 
of the upper navigation of the Thames has excited considerable 
attention and caused no little anxiety, The locks and weirs were 
represented to be all in a state of decay nearly verging upon utter 
ruin, facts which we can verify as regards a considerable number of 
them from personal observation. In truth, of nearly every one of 
them from Staines upwards it may be said :— 

"Tis a queer old pile of timbers—all gnarled, rough, and green ; 
Both moss-grown and weed-covered, and jagged, too, I ween. 
Tis battered and ’tis spattered, all worn and knocked about, 
Beclamped with rusty rivets, and bepatched with timbers stout ; 
A tottering, trembling structure, replete with memories dear— 
This weather-beatn barrier—this quaint old Blankton weir. 


Remonstrances from the lock-keepers, complaints from boating-men 
and others in the newspapers, reports from surveyors, and remarks 
made in Parliament, all tended to attract attention to the subject ; 
and accordingly a Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the whole subject, a report from which was issued some 
months since. In order that the matter may be properly under- 
stood, it is necessary to explain that the whole of the upper naviga- 
tion of the Thames is not under the same management. The lower 
portion is under the care of the Thames Conservancy Board—in 
other words, the representatives of the Corporation of the City of 
London. Their authority extends from London up to Staines, 
and the locks on that portion of the river—that is, from Ted- 
dington, the lowest lock, to Staines,—are under their care, and are 
maintained in a satisfactory condition. From Staines upwards the 
navigation is under the control of a body denominated the Thames 
Navigation Commissioners, the eomposition of which will be ex- 
plained more fully by-and-by. The inquiry of the Parliamentary 
Committee, of course, only concerned the condition of the river 
above the point at which the authority of the Thames Conservancy 
ends—namely, Staines, Above that point the river is shown by the 
evidence taken by the Committee to be in such a disastrous con- 
dition that the necessary delay which must ensue before the recom- 
mendations of the Committee can be put into effect appears 
positively dangerous. The engineer of the Navigation Com- 
missioners stated that there are locks on the river for the mainte- 
nance of which he could not answer for a month. It was “a 
miracle,’ we are assured, and from what we have ourselves 
seen we can well believe it, that they did not give way 
under the pressure of last winter's floods, and if this be to 
it will be, of course, still more miraculous if they hold out through 
the next winter. In the event of such a catas'rophe the 
most lamentable consequences could not failto ensue. The naviga- 
tion, of course, would be entirely stopped ; bnt other property besides 
that connected with the navigation would be seriously injured, and 
even life would be endangered, At nearly every one of the locks 
there is a mill, or mills, which would necessarily be deprived of the 
regular supply of water, and the surrounding lands would be liable 
to inundation at every flood-time. How imminent the danger is 
considered may be illustrated by the fact that the authorities of 
Eton College, in the neighbourhood of which is one of the most 
dangerous locks, thought it necessary to write in the course of 
last year to the commissioners, saying that they would hold them 
responsible for any loss of life that might happen. Jn the face of 
such a state of things some measures are absolutely essential. It is 
one of the first necessities in a civilised and highly-cultivated 
country that the great rivers should be kept sufficiently within their 
limits to protect the land from damage and life from danger. A 
question, however, in the case of the Thames, arises as to who is to 
be at the cost and trouble of doing this. It does not seem reason- 
able that the country y quest —the people of Lancashire, or 
Warwickshire, or Scotland, or ree 0h ae se d be taxed to maintain 
in efficiency the navigation of the Thames, in which they are no 
way directly interested. To take the n funds out of the 
Exchequer, therefore, is unjust ; and it would consequently seem to 
follow that the parties immediately concerned—the residents and 
owners of property on the banks—should undertake the task, if it is 
to be undertaken at all. The country might, indeed, as in the case 
of the navigation of the Shannon, advance or guarantee the funds 
needed to put the locks and wiers in a satisfactory condition, if a 
prospect can be shown of ultimate ability of repayment. These are 
points, however, which require further consideration, and about the 
probability of which there is much doubt. 


THE MANAGEMENT.—STATE OF THE FINANCES, 


The most natural and obvious arrangement forerecting and keeping 
in order such public works as those required for maintaining the navi- 
gation of the Thames, is that the needful funds should be supplied by 
the traffic which is enabled by means of it to pass along the river. 
The Thames Commissioners have at once the ch of keeping the 
stream in due order and the privilege of levyin tolls upon the navi- 
gation. At the present momeut, however, this arrangement has 
entirely broken down. The commissioners are bankrupt, and have 
no means whatever of recovering their position. Since the intro- 
duction of railroads the traffic has steadily diminished, until the 
receipts of the commiesioners have fallen from £14,000 in 1845 to 
£5000 in 1864, The money which, under successive Acts of Par- 
liament, they raised for the construction of their works amounts to 
nearly £90,000, the greater part of which bears interest at 5 per 
cent, and the remainder at 4}. This interest, however, ceased 
to be paid in full in 1852, and since 1863 no_ interest 
whatever has been paid. The creditors, in fact, consider their 
case 80 hopeless that many of them have offered to compound their 
claims for 2s,in the pound. Every expense has been curtailed. 
All the salaries of the officers have been reduced ; that of the clerk 
to the commissioners, which was once £600 a year, is now only 
£150; and at last all the workmen have been dismissed, with the 
exception of the lock-keepers who have to collect the tolls, while 
all repairs beyond the merest patching have been omitted. Yet in 
spite of this rainous economy and the failure to pay the interest of 

e debt, the expenditure last year exceeded the income. Nor, if 
the commissioners are left to themselves, is there any chance of 
their recovering their position. With their finances in such a state, 
it is of course impossible for them to think of borrowing money ; 
but without money the locks must sooner or later give way, and 
then the little traffic which still exists will disappear. Whether or 
not this state of things is due in any d to bad management is 
not worth discussion ; for the constitution of the commissioners is 
so unfitted for their position, and their powers are so inadequate, 
that it would probably have been impossible for them to avoid the 
ruin which has overtaken them. We have really not the space to 
enumerate all the persons who com this extraordinary board. 
Occupiera and owners of land of the value of £100 2 year in the 
counties through which the river passes, clergymen of the bordering 
parishes, members of Parliament both for neighbouring counties 
and for boroughs, all the heads of colleges in Oxford, deans, canons, 
mayors, and recorders, are combined in one heterogeneous assem- 
blage of not less than 800 persons, The river is divided into dis- 
tricts, and committees are appointed from the general body of the 
persons composing the commissioners for the management of the 
portion of the stream with which they are concerned. For inatance, 
between Windsor and Oxford there are four digtricte, with three 
commissioners managing each; and so vague undefined is the 
constitution of the board, that we were assured that we might have 
attended the meeting, held on Oct. 28, for the election of managers 
for that district, and have pro) anybody or objected to 
anybody just as we pleased, 
no locus standi, nor any direct interest in the matter 
whatever, The commissioners are not even amalgamated to the 
extent of forming a corporation, and consequently individual com- 
missioners may be held liable for the acte of the whole body, and 
the creditors are only held in check by the incredible difficulties 
they would encounter in recovering money from such an impalpable 
body. But their most fatal incapacities are that they have no power 
to graduate their tolls, being compelled by their Acta to charge the 
same toll upon all articles of merchandise and they have a mcet 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


inadequate authority over the various interests in mills and fisheries 
which exist along the course of the river. The most obstructive of 
these interests is that of the old lockowners, Before the commis- 
sionera existed, and before the present pound or double locks were 
erected, it would seem that the owner of the neighbouring mill made 
some sort of clumsy arrangement by which he admitted boats through 
his weir, receiving toll for his expense in keeping up this accommoda- 
tion. In this manner there grew up along the river a number of vested 
interests, and in the Act by which the commissioners were ap- 
pointed a clause was inserted providing that the lockowners whom 


the commissioners would displace should continue to receive just | 


the same tolls as when their locks were used. There are, conse- 
quently, a number of tolls on the river where there are no locks at 
all; the owners will not agree to any proposals for a reduction of 
rates, and the commissioners have no power to compel them to do 
so. Even though the commissioners, therefore, could put their 
works in order to-morrow, they would be unable to reduce the tolls 
so as to compete with the railways. In short, they have no means 
of raising money, they have no power to adapt their regulations to 
the requirements of trade, and both they and the river are in the 
last stage of decay. 


TOLLS AND PROBABLE REVENUE, 


In this state of things the important question is whether, suppos- 
ing a sufficient sum of money were provided to put the works in 
proper condition, there is a reasonable chance, under proper manage- 
ment, of aufficient traffic being obtained to pay the interest of the 
debt and to maintain the navigation. On this point the Committee 
obtained very satisfactory evidence. Merchants resident at Oxford, 
Reading, and other points along the river assured the committee 
that if the tolls could be reduced they would much prefer sending 
many classes of goods by water instead of rail. It would be, of 
course, in many cases an immense convexience to ship goods at 
once from the docks, or from the ships at the Pool, into barges 
which would convey them without further change to the place of 
their destination. _ One witness said that it cost as much to 
bring the goods in London from the docks to the rail as 
it cost him to bring them by water to Windsor. Coals, 
again, it is said, are much les broken in water carriage than 
in the jolting of railway journeys, and a similar reason 
renders water by far the best: means of conveyance for all sorts of 
pottery ware. Water traffic, moreover, is being rendered much 
more certain and rapid by the introduction of steam-tugsin place of 
the old system of horse traction, and it is found that these little 
steamers may be worked without the least injury to the channel of 
the stream. But the evidence went not merely to show that water 
carriage could compete successfully with railways, but that it bad 
already done so, The Oxford Canal, in supplying the town of 
Banbury, has to maintain a direct competition with both the Great 
Western and the London and North-Western Railway Companies. 
Yet its manager thinks that it carries as much coal as the two 
railway companies together. This witness, indeed, states distinctly 
that the traffic on the Oxford Canal is larger now than it was 
prior to the introduction of railways, and the £100 shares of 
the company have risen, in the last ten years, from £105 to £156. 
It is only n that the locks should be maintained in good 
order, that they should be eufficiently large, and that the tolls should 
be so far below the railway rates as to allow for the expenge of the 
barges, the tugs, and the necessary attendance. There is no doubt 
of the possibility of this last condition being complied with, if a 
case mentioned by the witness can be quoted as an example, 
A private trader put a tug on the Oxford Canal, and was able 
to take 120 tons of stone a distance of thirty-five miles a day, 
at the rate of half a farthing a ton per mile. These are the 
views laid before the Committee; but, from calculations we 
have made, it reems to us very doubtful whether there could, even 
at greatly reduced tolls, be traffic enough on the river to yield 
sufficient funds to keep the navigation in an efficient state. Cer- 
tainly, at the present rates, this is utterly out of the question. The 
tolls levied at each lock are as follow :—2d. per ton on the tonnage 
of each barge—that is, when loaded, we presume; 1s, for each 
sg wee with four oars; and 6d. for each boat or punt with 
ess than four oars. We will say nothing as to pleasure-boats; for 
we suppose that parties rowing from London to Oxford, say, or any 
intermediate point, would be content to pay the tolls for the sake of 
the enjoyment they receive ; though it would seem that, were their 
sole object that of getting a boat to Oxford, they could send it more 
cheaply by rail than they can take it by the river. On the portion of 
the river between Teddington and Oxford there are, we should think, 
at least thirty locks; a barge carrying, say, thirty tons of cargo would 

y 5a, st each lock, or £7 10s. for the voyage, at the rate, that 
is, of 5s. per ton for lock-dues alone. When to this we add freight 
to the barge-owners, it is obvious that the river, at the existing rate 
of tolls, can by no possibility compete with the rail, which can 
carry some descriptions of goods—as, for instance, coals—at 
about ss many pence as the lock-tolls amount to in shillings. If 
a reduction of tolls, however, would secure a sufficient amount of 
traffic, the aspect of the case would be changed; but this point is 
open to very grave doubt, as is shown by evidence taken before a 
Royal Commission which is now engaged in making inquiries in‘o 
the general state of the Thames, as well as to the purity as the 
navigation of the stream ; and we repeat our opinion that, if the 
locks and weirs are to be repaired, the work must be undertaken by 
the owners of the land and mills on the river’s banks, who are 
assuredly the — most interested in the matter. So far as we can 
eee, but for the mills, there would be no occasion for weirs, and 
but for the weire there would be no occasion for locks. Those, there- 
fore, who benefit by the weirs and make the locks necessary should 
keep both in repair. The position of the private lockowners is 
especially anomalous. A man builds a mill, and to obtain water- 
power he constructs a weir—that is, a barrier across the stream— 
which at once bars navigation, to admit of which he must cut a 
separate passage and place a lock upon it; and for doing this he 
charges extravagant tolls from all voyagers on the river. In other 
words, he firet makes an obstruction for his own convenience and 
then makes the public pay him for doing eo, This is neither just 
nor reasonable, If ® man erects a barrier for his own benefit on a 
public highway—and the River Thames is of that character—he 
should at least keep the work in repair, and not seek to cast the 
burden on the general community. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE, 

The conclusions to which the Committee came, from the evidence 
laid before it, were, that, in order to obtain a traffic sufficiently 
remunerative for the due preservation of the river, it is only ne- 
cessary to compound for the debts and the charges to which the 
present Board of Commissioners are liable, to raise a sufficient sum 
—from £20,000 to £30,000—to put the works on the river in com- 
| plete order, and to place the navigation under proper management. 
For this purpose they recommend that the conservators of the 
Thames, who have heretofore managed the lower part of the river 
successfully, shall be intrusted also with the charge of the upper 
part, There seems, indeed, no valid reason for separating the 
a of these two portions of the river, Their interesta 
| are identical, and the true method of managing them must be the 
same. It is recommended, lastly, that the Board of Trade should 
| introduce a bill with the requisite provisions; and we can only trust 


although, of course, we had | 


that no time will Ed -” at the commencement of next Session in 
| passing a measure which is on every ground so urgently necessary ; 
provided always that the burden is put upon the Tight Morven ; 


Having dealt thus far with the general question of the Thames 
Davigation, it remains to give a few details relative to the particular 
| locks which are shown in our Engraving, premising that, though 
_ the sketches from which our Illustration has been made were taken 
in summer, when the water in the river was low, we paid another 
visit to the scenes depicted at the end of October, after heavy rains 
had fallen, and when 


Red, roaring, rough, the impetuons torrent smoked 


ower the weirs and through the locks, threatening instant destruction | 


to the frail and decayed fabrica, 
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WINDSOR. 

The principal lock in the vicinity of the ‘‘classic shades” of 
Windsor is situated on Romney island, a little below the bridge 
which connects Windsor with Eton. The scene here, as at most 
other parts of the Thames, is exceedingly picturesque, beautiful, and 
interesting. Her Majesty’s magnificent castle-palace, with its 
towers, pinnacles, and bastions, rises majestically on the one side, 
with the town nestling, as it were, around the base of the rock on 
which the castle stands, while the well-wooded banks of the river 
on the Eton side form a fine framing for the landscape in that 
direction. Romney island is in itself both pretty and interesting. 
It is about an eighth of a mile in length, with the weir at the upper 
and the locks at the lower end. The stream here divides itself into 
three currents—namely, the waste stream, on which is the weir; the 
lock stream, through which boats, barges, <c., pass; and a mill 
stream. by which the machinery used for pumping up water to the 
castle is driven, The lock is triple—that is, it has three gates— 
which the nature of the situation bas rendered necessary, a feature, 
we believe, peculiar to itself, none of the other locks having more than 
two gates. The locks, weir, &c., have been in existence many years, 
and have had no repairs of any consequence for a longtime. The 
sills of the locks—particularly that at the lowest gate—have 
bulged up, thereby seriously obstructing the flow of water and 
rendering it necessary to partially open the middle and 
upper gates when heavy barges pass upwards, so that sufficient 
water may be in the lower lock to float them over. This circum- 
stance explains an accident which occurred during summer to the 
screw-steam pleasure-yacht of a gentleman, who afterwards com- 
plained of the occurrence in a letter to the Times. The lock-keeper 
proceeded to “ease” the upper gate to allow the dagen to pass 
the lower one; but from some misunderstanding the vessel was 
pushed onward by her crew before the operations were sufficiently 
advanced, which, from the defective state of the machinery, was a 
work of some time. The consequences were that the yacht, having 

rematurely passed one gate, was swept back again by the current 

fore the lock could be closed behind her, and lost one of the blades 
of the screw. This occurrence the lock-keeper felt anxious to have 
explained, as, from parties not understanding the system of work- 
ing the locks here, the same thing might happen again. All the 
works here are in a dilapidated state; the weir, however, is by 
far the most faulty portion. About two thirds of the “waste 
stream” are spanned by a bridge, or staging, in which the sluices 
for easing the water are placed. The other third, on the Romney 
island side, is arranged as what is called a “ tumbling-bay "—that 
is, there is a wooden bar erected across the stream of a lower altitude 
than the staging in the other parts, and over this bar the water 
flows in ordinary circumstances, the sluices being opened only 
when there is an extra flood in the river. This ‘“tumbling-bay” is 
ina miserable condition. The timbers are all rotten ; the fabric has 
bulged up ; and the whole is liable to be swept away at any moment. 
Indeed, it is fully anticipated that the floods of the ensuing winter 
will carry it off odie 3 and then, of course, the lock stream and 
the mill stream will both be rendered useless. Reports have again 
and again been made as to the defective state of the works ; surveys 
were made in June last on the part both of the Board of 
Trade and of the Navigation Commissioners ; but nothing has 
yet been done. The commissioners will do nothing in the way of 
repairs upon this lock, and for this reason : on the efficiency of the 
weir depends the working of the water-mill already mentioned ; on 
the wor ing of the mili depends the supply of water to Windsor 
Castle ; and the commissioners, therefore, consider that the Govern- 
ment being concerned in keeping up the supply of water to the 
castle, it is more their business than that of the commissioners to 
repair the weir. And so we have an illustration of the old story of 
falling between two stools, We suspect the commissioners will 
have the best of it in the end, and that Government will have to 
step in and repair the works on Romney island ; and it certainly 
would have been wiser to have done the work in summer than to have 
left the tottering fabric exposed to the dangers of another winter's 
floods, which, by-the-way, sometimes overflow the island entirely, 
the water having occasionally been seven inches deep in the floor of 
the lock-house lour. Mr. Tull, the lock-keeper, we found to be 
an intelligent, vigorous man, of about fifty years of age, and not by 
any means “ worn-out,” as a grumbler in the Zimes described him. 

COOKHAM, BRAY, AND RAY. 

Cookham is a romantic small town on the north bank of the river, 
about three miles north of Maidenhead. The place has long been 
famous for its boots and shoes, the manufactory of Messrs. Burrows 
and Sons having an almost world-wide celebrity, There are curriers’ 
shops, clickers’ shops, é&c., on the premises ; but the greater part of 
the “making-up” is done out of doors, the population for miles 
round being engaged in it. Between 200 and 300 hands are 
employed, and the product of their labour is sent all over the 

rovinces, and is exported beet pnd to Australia, America, dc. The 
ock here is in the same state of decay as at other places ; indeed, as 
this remark applies with more or lees force to each, we will not 
repeat it in other instances except where some epecial feature calls 
for particular notice, The lock-house, situated on an island nearly 
in the middle of the stream, is a beer picturesque object, and the 
scenery all around is extremely beautiful. The only means of access 
to the lock-houge is by ferry-boat, the stream, or rather two 
divisions of it, having to be crossed in this way ere the house can 
be reached, 

The village of Bray is in Berkshire, st the eastern extremity of 
the county, on the ks of the Thames, which here forms the 
boundary between Bucks and Berks, Taplow station, on the Great 
Western Railway, is about two miles from the town, which contains 
some handaome residences, and is supposed to have been the site of a 
Roman station named Bibracte. There is here a charitable institution 
known as “Jones's Hospital,” which was founded, in 1627, by William 
Goddarth, and by him placed under the control of the Fishmongers’ 
Company of London, of which six out of the forty inmates must 
be freemen. It contains a chapel and forty houses, the money 
allowances being, for a single man, 7s. per week, and for a man and 
wife 12s,, besides their houses. Bray is famous as having been the 
place where lived the celebrated “ Vicar of Bray,” Simon Aleyn, 
who died in 1588, and who declared that the great principle of his 
life was to live and die vicar of Bray ; to accomplish which pur- 
pose he —— his religious opinions according to circumstances— 
having been Roman and Protestant by turns during the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth. He was thus 
twice a Papist and twice a Protestant ; but, as he secured his object, 
we suppose the inconsistency of his opinions did not trouble his 
conscience much. The lock here, which is close to the town, is like, 
all the rest—that iz, rotten and falling to pieces. 

Ray, or Ray Mills, is a small village in the parish of Cookham 
about a mile from Taplow station. There are here extentive corn- 
mills, a brewery belonging to Messrs. Fuller, and the large paper- 
mills of Messrs, Venables, The lock at Ray is a private one, 
and is not under the control of the Navigation Commiasioners, It 
is designed mainly for the benefit of the millson the banks of the 
river; and, having lately been repaired, is in tolerably good order. 
The same tolls my believe, levied at Ray as at the other locks, 
Just below Ray Mills, on the Bucks side of the river, is Cliefden, 
the beautiful residence of the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 
which has an additional interest from the fact that it was here that 
Garibaidi retired during his late visit to England for a little rest 
from the fatigues of public tions, entertainments, and ovations, 
The house may be seen from Maidenhead Bridge, and the finely- 
wooded grounds (covered in summer with dense masses of foliage) 
extend along the water's edge for a considerable distance—as far, 
indeed, as opposite to Cookham Lock, 

HAMBLEDON AND HENLEY-ON-THAMES, 

Hambledon lock, in Berkshire, is situated about four miles 
below Henley, and is placed upon an island partly natural and 
sarge artificial, There are here two weirs and one double-gated 
jock. The one weir is designed to retain the water for the lock, 
and the other to form a reservoir for water-power to drive a large 
flour-mil! at the lower extremity of the island, Hambledon lock 
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was what is called repaired during last summer—that is, certain 
balks of timber and bars of iron have been bolted upon the gates, 
and one new lever-beam has heen inserted ; but this repairing ig 
manifestly of a very makeshift character, as what remains of the 
old fabric—that is, nearly the whole of it—stands as much in need 


of renewal as what has been removed could have done. On one of 
the weirs several large eel-baskets are lixed, in which, during two 
nights Jast month, nearly 3001b. of fish were caught. This fine 


“haul,” we were assured, could be repeated whenever there is a suf- 
ficient flood upon the river to bring down the fish ; and might, one 
would suppose, be made a lucrative venture, as the fish, which are 
of excellent quality, as we can testify by experience, would find a 
ready market if sentto London. At present, we believe, they are 
principally disposed of in the neighbourhood, 

The scenery between Hambledon lock and Henley is very fine ; in- 
deed, we doubt if any other part of the valley of the Thames, replete 
as it is with beautiful views, could furnish anything more pleasing 
than that splendid amphitheatre formed by the river in the centie 
and those finely-wooded hills rising on each side. When we Jast 
visited the spot—on the 28th of October—-the foliage of the trees 
was in all the rich glory of varied autumn tints—brown, red, and 
purple being interspersed with, and relieved by, thestill bright green 
of the oak, and forming altogether about the loveliest glimpse of 
natural beauty we have ever enjoyed, At about a mile and a 
quarter below Henley stands Temple Island, said to be of the 
exact length of the Great Eastern steam-ship ; but this, we think, 
must be an exaggeration—of the ship, we mean—for certainly the 
island looks longer than the great ship, enormous as are her dimen- 
sions. From the upper end of the island to Henley Bridge is the 
Henley regatta course—a clear, straight, smooth stretch one mile 
and a quarter in length, and admirably adapted for the purpose, as 
a full view of the boats can be obtained at any point and from end 
to end of the course, 

Henley-on-Thames and its vicinity, besides their natural beauties, 
have sources of interest of other kinds, In the time of Edward 
the Confessor Henley was held by Westan, one of that monarch’s 
thanes. After the Conquest it belonged to Hugh de Bolebeck, 
whose son largely endowed Woburn Abbey, giving to it among 
other lands, those of Medmenbam. In the abbey of Medmenham, 
as most readers will be aware, Wilkes and his dissolute companions 
were wont, under the title of the monks of St. Francis, to hold 
those orgies which gained for them and for the place an unenviable 
notoriety. Medmenham Abbey, which stands on the banks of the 
Thames at a short distance from Henley, is now a favourite resort 
of picnic parties in summer. The church of Henley, which is 
mainly an ancient structure, is remarkable as the burial-place of 
Dumouriez, the famous French Republican General. In an inn at 
Hevley—the Red Lion, we ihink—is shown the room in which 
Shenstone wrote his humorous eulogy on “ Lifein an Inn.” The 
poem itself has, in fact, been inscribed with a diamond on a pane of 
glass in the window; but whether by the poet himself or not we donot 
now remember. Henley Bridge was once thought to be the finest 
structure of the kind on the Thames; and, though it is now eur- 
passed by more modern erections, it has some title to the distinction 
claimed for it, and is even now a very handsome structure, 


MARSH, 

The lock at Marsh, about a mile above Henley, is, perhaps, the 
most complicated on the Thames. The stream is here divided into 
no less than four currents, On the right, or Oxford side, is a mill 
stream, which drives a paper and a flour mill; next to that is the 
waste stream; next, the passage for navigation, on which is the 
lock ; and, lastly, another mili stream, Intersecting these several 
currents is a rustic wooden bridge for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers and the horses employed in towing barges. This bridge 
starts from the Oxford side, reaches over to the island on which the 
lock is erected, and then stretches back to the Oxford bank above the 
mills. This bridge gives an extremely picturesque air to the place, 
which would otherwise be spoilt by the mills on each bank ; but, 
along with the lock-gates and weir, it is in a thoroughly dilapidated 
state. It sways and vibrates under the tread, and seems asif it 
would fall to pieces were a couple of men or a horse to pass along it 
atarun, The lower division of this bridge is about fifty yards, and 
the upper about forty yards, long. The hand-railing on the foot- 
bridge across the lok is so rickety that the slightest push would 
knock it off into the stream, 

SHIPLAKE, 
From Marsh to Shiplake, a distance of about three miles, there isa 


bank he river,and partly through the | 
Laconia fd yt leasing Aaedlpomac ecb iee dl ergy =e engl Philadelphia, which ought to have been kept a profound secret. 


grounds of a Captain Philimore, if we remember rightly. At Shiplake, 
as at most of the other Jocks, there are paper and flour mills, one of 
which belongs, we believe, to a Mr. Baskerville, a name once famous 
in the annals of printing. In the church, at a little distance from 
the lock, there is a tablet to the rire | of Granger, author of the 
“ Biographical History of England.” The lock-keeper at Shiplake, 


i i in 1790, and has been | 
na tag eel es Ar vague arcade how shea ag gry apr all of the latter has an almost complete paraphrase in the former. The 


resident here since 1805, On two occasions—in 1804 and in 1809— 
the lock-house floor was flooded 18in. deep with water. The lock 
was in existence before Mr. Small remembers; and has never been 
thoroughly renewed in his time. About three years ago, 
a new lever-beam was inserted; and, if one may judge 
by the state of the remaining one, the one removed must 
have been in very bad case indeed. The oldesi of the exist- 
ing beams is so thoroughly decayed that the weight of an 
ordinary man—certainly that of the Chinese Giant or Professor 
Anderson’s Anak—would seem to be more than enough to break it 
down, Even the mill-wheeis and their appurtenances have a rick- 
ety, green-mouldy, rotten air about them. Before the days of rail- 
ways about £100. month used to be taken in tolls at Shiplake ; 
now, as we were informed, they “never take nothink.” This, 
however, is partly explained by the fact that the tolls for goods 
traffic are now levied at other locks, the fees for pleasure-boats being 
the only nisites of the Shiplape lock-keeper, whose income from 
this source, during the month of September—one of the best in the 
year—was £1 2s, 11d.; and this, with his house and garden, is all 
the emolument he receives. Mr. Small is a shrewd, intelligent, and 
kindly old gentleman ; and we shall always remember our visit to 
hisisolated domicile with pleasure. 
CULHAM, 

Calham lock is distant between two and three miles from Abingdon, 
and about six from Oxford. The works here are in a most miserable 
state—worse, indeed, than those at any other place we visited. The 
stone sides of the water-passage are bulged out of the perpendicular, 
and seem about to fall into the stream, The woodwork is rotten 
and worm-eaten to an extent which makes it positively difficult to 
work the gates—which, indeed, can scarcely be shut. 1t is a marvel 
that the whole fabric is not knocked to pieces by the rude bumps it 
receives from the bargemen, who frequently run their vessels against 
the gates here and elsewhere as though they were bent on destroy- 
ing the tottering erections altogether. Indeed, we may remark here 
that theze bargemen seem to be a very rough lot of fellows, who, 
at Culham and elsewhere, exhibited, before both our artists and 
ourselves, their peculiarities in no very favourable light. They keep 
shouting “Lock, lock!” or “Pound, pound!” long before they 
reach the barrier; they are often very liberal in abuse of the lock- 
functionaries ; and are excessively cruel to their poor horses, whom 
they beat and kick or for any or for no fault at all. We 
recommend these gentry to the attention of the officers of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. — 

Tne manor of Culham belonged to the Nevilles in the time of 
Elizabeth, bat has long since passed out of the hands of the femily 
from which sprang the king-making Earl of Warwick. Calham 
House is a large square brick-built edifice on a hill rising abruptly 
from the margin of the Thames, which is here dotted with numer- 
ors islands, the largest of which is called Magpie Eyott; and 
stlendid views are obtained in all directions, The Earl of 
Barrymore built a theatre here, which cost £6990, and was con- 
sidered the most splendid private theatre in England, the per- 
formances being at one time attended by all tae best families in the 
kingdom, 
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BENSON, | 


About Benson lock, near Wallingford, there is little to be said. 
It was—if that be possible—in even a worse condition during all 
last summer than that at Culham. The lock-house was shut up, the 
lock-handles were often not to be found, and occasionally there was | 
nobody in attendance to open the gates, Benson was a place of | 
some importance in the old coaching days. Two flourishing inns | 
once existed here, but both are now shut up and deserted; and | 
neither guests, nor landlords, nor bustling waiters and chamber- 
maids shall ever fret their little hour upon the stage of life there | 
more, The village consists of only a few houses, 


_, Of the numerous other Iccks on the river, both public and private, 
it is unnecessary to speak. With the exception of one or two 
immediately below Oxford, which are in comparatively good order, 
the description we have given of those shown in our Engraving | 
applies to all: ruin has marked them for her own; all are rotten, | 
decayed, dangerous, and incapable of repair—they require renewal | 
in every part, 


FRANCE, MEXICO, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
THE New York correspondent of the Times, writing from Washing- 
ton on the 2nd inst., has the following remarks in reference to the 
despatch which he some time ago alleged had been addressed to the 
French Government by Mr. Seward on the subject of employing 
Egyptian troops in Mexico; and the existence of which despatch 
was emphatically denied in London on what was asserted to be 
“authority :”"— 


On my way through this city to Richmond I have seen some of the English 
newspapers of the 17th of October denying the accuracy of the statement I 
sent you concerning a despatch from Mr. Seward to the United States 
Minister at France on Mexican affairs. 1 do not know what was the “ official 
authority’ npon which my letter was contradicted, but I do know that the 
authority I had for the information sent to you was far higher than any 
which could be obtained in England at that date. Indeed, it was not 
probable that anyone in London could have heard of the despatch to which I 
referred, since it was only sent to France a few weeks immediately preceding 
my letter. Without, however, discussing these contradictions, it is my duty 
to inform you that the news I sent on the 4th of October was substantially 
true. I professed only to give the “ tendency” of the despatch, but I am 
now in possession of further particulars on the subject, and 1 give them to 
you as correct to the very letter. Time will show whether my news from 
Washington or that which is obtained in London is most worthy of belief, 

I will now give yon further details about the despatch ; and whether these 
details are believed in England or not, they are true all the same. It was 
addressed to Mr. Bigelow, at Paris, some timein September last. It directed 
him to bring to the notice of M. Drouyn de Lhuys the fact that the United 
States Government had been informed that additional Nubian troops were 
about to be sent to Mexico by France. It set forth that when the first force 
was dispatched from Egypt the Government did not interfere, because it 
was engaged in settling its own domestic differences ; that, as the Emperor 
was aware, it had now abolished slavery in its own country, and could not 
but look with disfavour upon an attempt made by a foreign Power to intro- 
duce negroes into any part of this country against their will. The United 
States Government had been informed that the Pacha’s negroes were com- 
pelled to take service in Mexico against their inclination, and were even 
forcibly thrust on board the ships which were to carry them to this country. 
The French Government was warned that Congress had repeatedly and 
decidedly affirmed that the Monroe doctrine must be maintained, and the 
Executive and the people looked with very serious concern upon the past and 
present movements of France in Mexico. This may not be the precise lan- 


guege of the despatch, but it is faithfully its tenour and import, The des- 
patch was sent not only to France, but to the United States Ministers at 
Alexandria and Constantinople. 

I must further state—and state it on the very best authority—that the 
views of the United States Government on the subject are these :—It holds 
that neither a monarchical nor an Imperial form of Government will ever 
be tolerated by the people on this continent, because it would be opposed to 
the whole spirit of their political system. It considers that the Emperor took 
an unfair advantage of the American Government in placing Maximilian 
on the Mexican throne at a time when its hands were tied, It believes 
that neither the French nor the English nation would approve a deliberate 
attempt to re-introduce slavery in America, and it regards the compulsory 
service of negro troops in Mexico asa form of slavery. It does not wish to 
go to war with France, but it does wish to protect and defend those political 
principles which the American people are most atiached to. ‘These are the 
opinions of the Government. If anybody knows them better than the Govern- 
ment itself, then reject the foregoing statement. 


THE FENIAN CONSTITUTION. 

Some unfaithful Fenian, not having the fear of the Head Centre 
before his eyes, has, much to the consternation and dismay of the 
brotherhood in America, laid bare the secrets of the order, by 
revealing the new constitution, lately framed at the congress in 


Many of its provisions, through the careless babbling of members of 
the brotherhood, have already been made public; but now the 
entire constitution has been laid open to view, and the intentions 
and duties of the order are as well known outside as inside the 
mysterious “circles.” The new “constitution” is framed very 
much like the Constitution of the United States, and the preamble 


constitution defines the Fenian brotherhood as “a distinct and 
independent organisation,” and continues :-— 

It is composed, in the first place, of citizens of the United States of America 
of Irish birth and lineage ; and, in the second place, of Irishmen and friends 
of Ireland living on the American continent and in the provinces of the 
British Empire, wherever situate. its head-quarters are, and shall be, 
within the limits of the United States of America. 

The members of this delectable organisation, it seems, are oath- 
bound ; for all of them take what is called a “ general pledge,” and 
which reads as follows :— 

I, ——,, do solemnly pledge my sacred word of honour, as a truthful and 
honest man, that I will labour with earnest zeal for the liberation of Ireland 
from the yoke of England, and for the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent Government on the Irish soil; that I will implicitly obey the com- 
mands of my superior officers in the Fenian Brotherhood in all things apper- 
taining to my duty as a member thereof; that I will faithfully discharge 
my duties of membership as laid down in the constitution and by-laws 
thereof ; that I will do my utmost to promote feelings of love, barmony, and 
kindly forbearance among all Irishmen ; and that I will foster, defend, and 
propagate the aforesaid Fenien Brotherhood to the utmost of my power. 


The Government is composed of a President and Congress, The 
Congress consists of fifteen senators, chosen annually by acommittee 
of two from each State or district, and confirmed by a two-thirds 
vote of the House of Representatives. The House consists of one 
delegate from every hundred Fenians, chosen annually, The 
House meets annually, in September, in New York, and the Senate 
is in perpetual cession, ‘Ihe congressmen are not paid, but the 
President and heads of departments are. These heads of depart- 
ments are four in number—a Secretary of Military Affairs, a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a Secretary of Naval Affairs, and a Secretary 
of Civil Affairs, As the principal object of the brotherhood seems 
to be to extort money from the poor and ignorant Irish, elaborate 
directions are given in the constitution how this is to be done. 
Every Fenian is to pay a weekly fee of not less than ten censt, and 
on entering the order an initiation fee of one dollar. The Treasury 
Department contains a treasurer, an “agent of the Irish Republic, 

a “subscription agent,” and numerous other subordinates ; and 
power is given it to raise an unlimited amount of money by loan, for 
which the Irish Republic “ bonds” are made out in return, +. 

It will be seen that the brotherhood is thus a despotic organisa: | 
tion, the members pledging themselves to implicit obedience to the | 
commands of their superiors, The constitution empowers the 
President and Senate “to make arrangements and treaties with | 
persons or Powers friendly to the objects of the Fenian Brother- | 
hood,” and to “appoint Envoys and Ambassadors,” and the | 
President shall “receive Envoys and other public Ministers.” 
Members guilty of perfidy in maligning the order or revealing its 
secrets shall be expelled and proscribed by Fenians throughout the | 
world. The brotherhood have agreed upon a stamp which is to be 
affixed to all bonds and documents, but this action makes them 
amenable to the laws of the United States prohibiting the use of 
stamps and seals unless incorporated. The Fenians, however, do 


not seem to care for laws, and, as they are cuite harmless, they will 
ecarcely be prosecuted, The publication of their constitution has 
caused them much aaxiety, for ii gives evidence of the most revolu- 


tionary designs ; but, as they raise very little money, and the chief 
Fenians always find ways of spending the little that is raised other 
than in warlike movements, and as all the Fenians, both leaders 
and followers, are very loth to go and personally relieve Ireland from 
the “ yoke of England” they talk so much of, there is very little 
opportunity of their putting their revolutionary designs into execu- 
uon, 


FINE ARTS. 


MR. M‘LEAN’S EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 

ArT his new gallery in the Haymarket, next door to the theatre, 
Mr. M‘Lean, in whose window “oldsters” remember looking, some 
twenty or thirty years ago, for the latest “ H. B.,” opens the first of 
what promises to be a pleasing series of exhibitions of water-colour 
drawings, Some of the works have appeared in other galleries; 
but many are entirely new, and all have been selected with care and 
judgment, the result being a collection of unusual excellence. 

Among the most interesting pictures in the gallery are a couple of 
water-colour studies by Mr. Marcus Stone for “Our Mutual Friend.” 
The first of these (57) is the scene at Mrs. Wilfer's where Bella 
stands before the fire, with one little foot planted defiantly on the 
fender and herhead thrown back, Thesecond (134) isthe walk taken 
on the seashore by that truly amiable couple the Lammles, Both 
these works have a pleasant tone of colour and a nice feeling for 
effect, and prove beyond doubt that either Mr, Stone did not do 
himself justice in putting his drawings on the wood, or was 
very badly interpreted by his engravers. We are very glad to meet 
again with Mr, E, Warren’s charming picture of ‘‘ Spring—The 
First Notes of the Cuckoo” (39), So exquisitely-beautiful a 
transcript of nature, imbued with all the poetry of early spring, is 
more particularly welcome at this time of the year, and is enough to 
make us endure the winter uncomplainingly for the sake of what is 
to follow. Of the rendering of the foreground, filled with early 
wild flowers and fresh green ferns, it is impossible to speak in too 
high praise; but the tender distance—indeed, every portion of the 
picture—is painted in masterly style. A clever picture of “An 
Antiquary” (11), by Mr. Whiteford, possesses qualities of a high 
order, which we are glad to see—having hitherto only met this 
artist as a painter of fruit, which he reproduced with truth and a 
harmony and power of colour that he has brought to his figure-work. 

Mr. U, Cattermole is represented by one or two pictures in his 
happiest style, which, while reminding us of that of his famous uncle, 
shows evidence of a judicious study of some of the best works of 
Mr. Jobn Gilbert. 

Several lovely pictures by Mr. Birket Foster will also be found 
in the gallery; and one by Mr. F, Walker, quaintly entitled 
“Taking Possession” (52), in which, with a thorough mastery of 
colour, is combined a quiet humour that has rarely shown itself in 
the gifted artist’s work, and was quite undiscoverable in his pretty 
contribution to Punch's Aimanack last year. ‘‘ A Glade” (28), by 
Mr. Paul Naftel, is remarkable for its fresh and vivid colouring and 
pleasant composition. There is one peculiar aspect under which 
nature is often seen that appears to have found a thorough appre- 
ciation at Mr, Naftel’s hands, 

Mr. G. Dodgson contributes one or two fine pictures—a view in 
“Knole Park” (51), that favourite haunt of artists, being per- 
haps the most pleasing. “The Twins” (58), by Rosa Bonheur, is 
an interesting but not highly-finished etudy. Sir Edwin Landseer's 
“Spaniel” (62) is, we hope, entirely unfinished, for it is very un- 
worthy of the dash and verve of the great animal-painter. 

Some of Mr. Alfred Hunt's careful and conscientious views will 
be looked upon with interest, An ‘ Old Roman Watch-tower ” (64) 
isa very fine painting, and there is great merit in ‘Near Durham 
(137). Mr. F. Dillonis represented by “ The Tomb of Dante ” (79), 
painted with his usual ekill and force ; and there are some “Scotch 
Cattle” (67), by Mr. Brittan Willis, that Sir E. Landscer himself 
could not beat. 

A very ably-rendered effect is noticeable in Mr. E. Duncan’s 
“Storm Coming On” (95). The apparent nearness of the distant 
cliffs as seen through a watery atmosphere is wonderfully well 
given, 

“On the Hill-side, Surrey” (61), by Mr. W. Lucas, and “A 
Smiling Face” (140), by Mr. T. Lucas, are both clever pictures ; 
and go is a “Study of a Head” (151), by Mr. Smallfield. Mr. Vicat 
Cole’s “ Earl; orning” (155) is painted with his accustomed 
knowledge of natural effects ; and there are also some truthful bits 
of scenery by Mr. Mole. 

Mr. Shalders contributes one or two pictures, in which the sh 
are painted with a thorough knowledge and the landscaping 
rendered with much poetry. Mr. Downard’s somewhat similar 
pictures, although possessing considerable merit, will not bear com- 
parison with these. 

Mr. H, T. Greene's work is too like a woolly chromolithograph. 
This faulty texture spoils what would otherwise be a pleasing enough 
little picture of “ Nutting ” (3). 

Of the works of Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. David Cox, and Mr, G. 
Cattermole, we need say no more than that they are good specimens 
of their various styles. Messrs. Carl Haag and Carl Werner are 
also represented by worthy examples, and so is Mr. Ludgren, though 
these are marked by the uncertainty and occasional weakness which 
distinguish many of his otherwise excellent pictures, 


In our notice of Mr. Gambart’s exhibition last week we fell into 
an error, for which not we but the advertisements of the Suffolk- 
street Exhibition are accountable, It would appear that the title 
of “The Winter Exhibition,” of which there are at present two 
claimants, is the property of the French Gallery, at which it has 
always been held (the name of the management never having been 
given until now), first, under the direction of Mr. Lewis Pocock, 
subsequently under that of Mr. Wallis, and this year with the 
supervision of Mr. Gambart himeelf. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAs SUPPLIED IN THE City.—The 
Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company have announced that the price of 
their gas will be reduced at Christmas next to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
company also intimate the probability that by Christmas, 1866, their certified 
accounts, as required by Parliament under the provisions of the metropolis 
Gas Act, 1860, will entitle the consumers to a further reduction of 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY OF CHILDRENS BODIES.—The dead 
bodies of four infants having been found in a cellar in Cripplegate, an in- 
quest was held to inquire into the circumstances of this remarkable occur- 
rence. It appeared that they had been placed there to olige an undertaker 
who had received them for burial, but had got into pecuniary difficulties. 
This person, on being examined, affirmed that they were the bodies of still- 
born children, and that they had been in his possession for several years, 
The jury returned a special verdict, in which they recommended the police 
authorities to direct their attention to the subject. To say the least, such 
practices are calculated seriously to injure the health of the community ; 
and, although in this particular instance there is no reason to doubt the ex- 
planation of the undertaker, it is obvious that the system tends to facilitate 
the disposal of the dead bodies of children, and should be vigorously sup- 
pressed, 

Mr. SPURGEON AND THE END OF THE WORLD,.—Mr. Spurgeon having 
had sent to him some tracts purporting to be written by himself, which 
predict the end of the world as likely to come next year, the rev. gentleman, 
at a meeting held in his chapel last week, thus energetically repudiated the 
authorship attributed to him :—“ You will bear of me in Bedlam when you 
ever hear such rubbish as that from me, The Lord may come in 1886, and 
I shall be glad to see Him; but I do not believe He wili, and the reason why 
I do not believe He will is, because all these twopenny-halfpenny false 
prophets say He will, If they said that He would not come, I should begin 
to think He would; but, inasmuch as they are all crying out as one man 
that He will come in 1866 or 1867, I am inclined to thin He will not arrive 
at any such time. It seems to me that there are a great many prophecies 
which must be fulfilled before the coming of Christ which will not be ful- 
filled within the next twelve months ; and I prefer to stand in the position 
of a man who knows neither the day nor the hour in which the Son of Man 
cometh—looking always for His appearing, but never interfering with those 
dates and figures which seem to me to be only proper amusement for young 
ladies who have nothing else to do, and who take to that instead of reading 
novels, and for certain divines who have exhausted their stock of knowledge 
abont round doctrine, and therefore try to gain a little ennemera! popviarity 
by ehuiing texts of Scripture as the Norwood gipsies shuffled cards in days 
gone by.” 
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THE WALLACHIANS. 

Just before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, few places were 
more familiar in the mouths of 
the public and in the newspapers 
than Wallachia and Moldavia, 
which were generally conjoined 
and spoken of as the Danubian 
Principalities. At the close of the 
contest these provinces were 

laced under the government of 

rince Couza, subject to the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan, Thus they 
have continued ever since, but not 
without occasional indications that 
all was not quite serene in the 
internal affairs of the provinces. 
Disputes with the sovereign power, 
Turkey, as to the maintenance of 

arrisons in @ fort or forts at 

ucharest firat redirected attention 
to these countries; then came a 
revolutionary change of the con- 
stitution inaugurated by the ruler 
himeelf; next, differences as to 
religious property ; now there is a 
question as to the successor of the 
present ruler, Prince Couza ; and 

rojects have even been started to 
include these provinces in a resus- 
citated Greek empire ; and, failing 
this, to compensate Austria for the 
surrender of Venetia to Italy by 
incorporating these provinces and 
others in the vicinity of the 
Danube with the empire of the 
Hapsburgs. Whether this project 
will ever come to be realised or 
not, and whatever may be the 
result of the internal troubles of 
the people and of their position 
in reference to ‘Turkey, certain it 
is that the Wallachians are a very 
interesting people, and are likely 
to come prominently into view in 
any future complications in the 
east of Europe. In these cir- 
cumstances, a few particulars 
about this race, inconnection with 
our Engraving of some peasants 
of the country, will not be unin- 
teresting. 

The Wallachians are not con- 
fined to Wallachia ; they inhabit 
Moldavia and parts of south- 
weatern Russia; they are very 
numerous in Transylvania and 
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form a very considerable part of 
the population in the countries 
— above. As the Wal- 
achian language is appare 

derived from the Late, pee 
generally supposed that the Wal- 
lachians are the descendants ci 
the Roman colonists sent by 
Trajan into Dacia. But this isa 
mere hypothesis, and some we] - 
ascertained facts show that thi 
opinion cannot be maintained, 

It is true that after Trajan’s 
time the Latin language m we 
considerable progress in Dai: 
but it is true that tle 
Emperor Aurelian, when he ce led 
Dacia to the Goths, recalled the 
Roman provincials (provinciales) 
from Dacia and gave them Jands 
in Moesia, This is stated by 
Vopiscus (durclianus, c. 3), 
There is not the slightest trace of 
a Roman population having lived 
in Dacia during the next eight 
centuries after Aurelian, and the 
name Wallachians is unknown in 
the history of Dacia during that 
period. This name, however, be- 
jonged to some people in Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, though 
not before the ninth century, as 
we know from the Byzantine his- 
torians, who frequently mention 
the Vlachi, who lived chiefly in 
the country round Mount Pindus, 
In the twelfth century @ part of 
the Vlachi, who were oppreéesed 
by the Emperor Manuel, con- 
cluded an alliance with the Bul- 
garians and the Cumani, who in- 
habited Bulgaria and Dacia, and, 
commanded by two brothers, 
Asan and Peter, left Thrace and 
settled north of the Danube. In 
the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the inhabitants of Dacia 
were exterminated by the Mon- 
gols; and after the Mongols had 
withdrawn, numbers of foreign 
colonists—Bohemians, Moravians, 
Germans, and especially Wal- 
lachians—flocked, some to ‘I'ran- 
sylvania, and others to the present 
countries of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, which thus received a new 
population, Sulzer states that 
the MS. chronicles of the Wal- 
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Epirus. Their number has been es- 
timated at between three and four 
millions; but this estimate israthcr 
low, and apparently does not com- 
prehend the Wallachians of Macc- 
donia and the adjacent countries, 
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annals of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, and it is always said that 
these Wallachians received certain 
lands to settle upon. It is ina 
document concerning a donation 
which King Bela 1V, of Hungary 
made to the Knights of St. John 
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jn 1247 that the names of some 
Wallachians first appear in the 
history of Hungary. These Wal- 
Jachians were boyars, and lived in 
Transylvania. ree causes seem 
to have contributed to induce the 
Vlachi to settle north of the Danube 
—the oppression of the Greek 
Emperors and nobles, the invasions 
of the Turks, and the opportunity of 
acquiring fertile lands and liberty in 
a country beyond the reach of the 
Emperors and the Turks, Thus the 
inhabitantaof Wallachia, Moldavia, 
and a great part of Transylvana 
and Hungary, must be considered s 
descend from the Vlachi n 
Thrace, a Christian nation, belong- 
ing to the Greek Church, and who 
used a kind of Roman language, as 
we still see from the Kutzo-Wal- 
lachians. That this Roman lan- 
guage was used in a considerable 
part of the Thracian peninsula is 
stated by the presbyter Diocleus in 
Stritter, who says that, after the 
conquest of Macedonia by the Bul- 
garians—that is, in the twelfth cen- 
tury—these barbarians proceeded to 
the conquest of the “ Provincia 
Latinorum qui illo tempore Romani, 
vocabantur, modo vero Morovlachi 
hoc est Nigri Latini vocantur.” It 
is also remarkable that the Wal- 
lachians are Greek Christians, but 
that no facts are known in eccle- 
siastical history from which we can 
conclude that the Greek religion 
was introduced into Wallachia by 
missionaries, as was the case in 
Russia. This circumstance, how- 
ever, is natural; for when the 
Wallachians arrived in their present 
country they were already Greek 
Christians, and did not require mis- 
sionaries, In short, the hypothesis 
that the Wallachians are the de- 
scendants of the Roman colonists 
in Dacia appears to be as untenable 
as the opinion according to which 
the Germans in Transylvania are 
the descendants of the Goths. How- 
ever, the fact that the Wallachians 
are descended partly from the 
Romans is proved by their language 
and their name, 

The Wallachians call themselves 
Rumani, or Romans. As to the 
name Wallachians, which is given 
them by foreigners, several hypo- 
theses have been proposed. The 
name is said to be derived 
from Wloch, a Servian word signi- 
fying a “shepherd,” or from the 
Wolochi, a Turkish nation living 
north of the Danube and in Russia, 
It seems, however, that the word 
Wallachian comes from the Scla- 
vonic Wloch (with a barred 1), which 
among the Poles, the Servians, and 
other Sclavonic nations, still signi- 
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fies an Italian or a Roman, and 
seems to be the same as the German 
Wiilsch, which likewise signifies a 
descendant from the Romans, either 
a French or an Italian, though ite 
original meaning was rather a& 
“foreigner.” It cannot surprise us 
that the name of Blachi or Viachi 
was given to these Romans before 
they emigrated tothe north. From 
the seventh century, and even 
earlier, a great part of Thrace, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Greece was occupied by Sclavonic 
nations, which mixed with the 
primitive Greek inhabitants, or in 
other parts with the Romanised 
nations. Hence the origin of the 
Wallachian language, 

According to Thunman, one half 
of all the Wallachian words are 
Latin, and of the remaining half 
three eighths are Greek, two eighths 
Gothic, Sclavonic, or Turkish, and 
three eighths belong to a language 
which seems to be Albanian. The 
auxiliary verbs, the articles, the 
pronouns, the greater part of the 
prepositions, and the adverbs of 
place and time, as well as the 
numerals, the declensions, and the 
conjugations, are all Latin, and so 
is generally the groundwork of the 
language. 

he Wallachians use the Cyrillian 
alphabet, which consists of forty- 
two letters, and was invented by 
Bishop Cyrillus about 870, when 
he first wrote in the old Sclavonic 
language in Servia; the present 
Russian alphabet is derived from 
the Cyrillian. They have always 
had a written language, and the 
number of the‘r chronicles, annals, 
and ecclesiastical works is consi- 
derable; but only a few of them are 
printed. 
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THE UNION SOCIETY’S 
DEBATING-ROOM AND NEWS- 
ROOM, OXFORD. 


Oor Illustration displays an in- 
ternal perspective view of the 
famous Union Society’s Debating- 
room at Oxford, showing forth the 
features of its constructive cha- 
racteristics. This building is from 
the designs of Sir Thomas Deane 
and Son and B. Woodward, and 
has been successfully carried out 
by Mr. C. C. Bramwell, as assistant 
architect; the general contractor 
being Mr. Wyatt, of Oxford; and 
the gaseliers and ornamental iron- 
work furnished by Mr. Skidmore, 
of Coventry. This room is specially 
adapted for the members of the 
society to debate in upon various 
subjects connected with history, 


IN PARAGUAY: THE EMPEBOR OF BRAZIL AND HIS SUNS-LN-LAW, DUKE AUGUSTUS OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA AND THE COMTE D'EU, IN THE CAMP AT ALEGRETE. 
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theology, 
term time; 4 


o doubt a large amount of interest attaches to it. The new 
prosar band is coneeally brick built, with stone and ornamental brick 
jambs and voussoirs of the windows and doorways. The gallery 
shown in our Engraving, 4 ft. in width, is for the use of members of 
the society not taking part in the discussions, It also forms an 
extensive addition to the library of the establishment, having book- 
cases against its back wall 7 ft.in height and 12in.deep. We must 
explain that the spaces over the bookshelves and between the rafters 
of the roef are being gradually filled with frescoes or paintings in 
distemper. Among the paintings already completed are works by 
Mr, Rosetti, Mr. Pallens (who is a private gentleman and clever 
amateur painter), Mr. Princeps, Mr. Morris, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Stanhope, and Mr. Hughes, who have all chosen their subjects 
from the “Morte d’Arthur.” The portions of the roof above the 
frescoes are also painted in colour, and have a somewhat confused 
effect. The room has one of its ends semi-octangular in shape. 
Its total internal length is 62 ft. ; its width, 33 ft.; and its height 
to the ridge of the roof, 48 ft. 


M. DUPIN. 


In our obituary of last week we notified the death and published 
a brief memoir of the late M. Dupin, the distinguished French 
lawyer and statesman, and of whom we this week give a Portrait. 
As we have already stated, M. Dupin was born in 1782, and had 
therefore passed his eighty-third year. He was familiarly known as 
“Dupin l’Ainé,” being the eldest of three brothers—Charles, who 
was created a Baron under the Restoration, and who is still living ; 
and Philip, who attained much distinction as an advocate, and who 
died at Nice, in 1846, They were all born at Varzy, in the depart- 
ment of the Nievre. Their father had been a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly under the first Republic, and narrowly escaped the 
guillotine in the Reign of Terror, The three brothers received their 
education in their father’s house. The eldest was sent to Paris to 
study law, and was admitted to a school called the “ Académie de 
Législation,” founded by Tronchet, Target, and Regnault de St. Jean 
d’Angely, in place of the old schools of law which the Revolution 
had suppressed. He was called to the Paris Bar in 1802, and on 
the reopening of the old schools was admitted to the degree 
of Doctor of the Faculty. At this early period of his career he 
published several elementary works on jurisprudence, one of which, 
“ Précis Elémentaire du Droit Romain,” attracted so much attention 
as to be suppressed by the police, the First Consul fancying that a 
passage in it relating to Germanicus and Tiberius was meant as an 
allusion to his murder of the Duke d’Enghien. In 1809 Dupin 
began to take a distinguished place at the Palais de Justice, and 
was regarded as an advocate of a high order and a sound lawyer. 
The following year he presented himself as candidate for the chair 
of Law, then vacant; but, though generally admitted to be the 
most deserving of it, was not awarded the prize, In 1811 he was 
recommended by the great jurist Merlin, whose ‘“ Répertoire Uni- 
versel et Raisonné de Jurisprudence” is become the text-book of 
students, for the post of Advocate-General to the Court of 
Cassa'ion ; but in this, too, he was unsuccessful. In 
1811 he formed part of a commission named by the Grand 
Judge for the classification of the laws of the empire. 
Their work was interrupted by the events of 1814 and i815, 
and finally this immense labour devolved on him alone. His 
reputation aa 4 jurist and as a patriot attracted towards him 
the attention of the electors of his native department, the Niévre. 
They returned him as one of their representatives in the new 
Chamber, where he took his seat with the Liberal Opposition. 
Dupin was one of the firat to set the example of independence. He 
resis'ed the motion of Felix Lepelletier for creating a statue to 
Napoleon on the shores of the Gulf of Juan, with the inscription 
“To the Saviour of the Country.” He had little confidence in the 
liberal promises wrung from Napoleon in adversity, and he 
demanded greater guarantees for the liberties of his country than 
the “Acte Additionnel” offered after Waterloo, and while 
Napoleon was lingering in the palace of the Elysée, till the 
Chamber should respond to his demand to put himself once more 
at the head of the army ; M. Dupin warned them against a second 
18 Brumaire ; and the abdication followed, In the secret sitting of 
the 2ist of June he opposed with much energy the proclaiming 
Napoleon’s son as Emperor; and the Bourbons were once 
more restored. In the reaction which soon followed, 
greatly indeed against the wishes of Louis XVIII, and 
to which may be attributed in great measure the disasters 
that drove that ill-fated House from the throne of 
France, M. Dupin earned his noblest reputation. Amid the 
general intimidation to which the democratic press has, with some 
exaggeration, given the name of the “ White Terror,” he published 
his eloquent pamphlet on the freedom of defence in political pro- 
secutions, and he continued to be the intrepid defender of those who 
were tried by the special tribunals set up by the ultra-Royalists as 
instruments of their revenge. It was signal honour that he was 
i with the two Berryers—father and son—in the defence 
of the unfortunate and misguided Ney. But even their united 
talents could not save him, ‘ Accuser,” cried Dupin, in answer to 
the technical objections of the Procureur-Général Ballart, “ you 
want to expose the head of the accused to the thunderbolt, and you 
will not allow us to snow how the storm gathered.” Soon after, he 
was engaged as counsel for Wilson, Hutchinson, and Bruce—the 
Englishman, Irishman, and Scotchman who had favoured the 
escape of Lavalette from France when under sentence of death for 
treasonable correspondence with Napoleon, General Alix, Savary, 
Duke of Rovigo, Gilly, Caulincourt ; the widow of Marshal Brun, 
murdered by the mob of Avignon; Bavoux, De Pradt, Jay, Jouy, 
Béranger the poet, Isambert, and a crowd of others, had him for 
their defender; and the courage he displayed endeared him to the 
Liberals, The press, too, without distinction of party, claimed, and 
never claimed in vain, the benefit of his advocacy, 
In 1830 M. Dupin assisted in the revolution which dethroned 
Charles X. He was at once made a member of the new Govern- 


ment, in su) of which he rendered great service, and was soon 
after rew: for his devotion to the ‘Citizen King” by being 
appointed Procureur-Général at the Court of Cassation. Towards 


close of 1832 he was named President of the Chamber, and 
filled that office for —_ years, Upon the fall of Louis Philippe, 
M., Dupin soon chimed in with the new order of things, and became 
President of the Republican Chamber. Even after the coup-d’état 
he atill remained in his office as Procurenr-Général, and it was not 
until the confiscation of the Orleans property was decreed that he 
gave in his resignation. It was generally supposed then that his 
mblic life had closed. In November, 1857, however, he accepted 
rom the present Emperor his old post of Procureur-Général, justify- 
ing this course by stating, in his inaugural speech, that he had 
“always belonged to France, and not to parties.’ , 

Asa public speaker and as a jurist M. Dupin occupied a high 
rank, Ra the Chamber of Deputies, in the Republican Assemblies, 
at the Bar, and on the bench, he exhibited all the peculiarities of 
his character ; a judgment more correct than elevated; a learning 
more exact than profound. He appealed oftener to precedents than 
to first principles, With him passion was su inate to logic. 
His style was precise and neat, occasionally, and, apparently from 
choice, commonplace. His irony, racy of the old Gallic soil, was 
biting, and the pleasure he seemed to take in speaking unpalatable 
truths in the least agreeable manner, whether at the Bar, or in Par- 
liament, made him regarded as a formidable adversary and an un- 
certain friend. ‘ . . 

M. Dupin was always looked upon as a fair type of the intelligent 
middle class of France—not of that portion who display their wealth 
and luxury in the quarters of the Madeleine and the Chauseée 
@’Antin and who ape the inimitable polish of the old aristocracy, 
nor yet of the shopkeepers of the Rue St, Denis ; but of the bour- 
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to-do house or land holder, the lawyer in 
who care little for the noble, 
th the populace. When cari- 


made to sit for the portrait, He shared their good qualities and 
some of their defects, But inconsistencies, sudden transitions from 
unjust, and even excessive, opposition to courtly devotedness, when 
self-esteem was skilfally flattered, were in him redeemed by con- 


sciousness of independence, perfect frankness, and plain good sense. | 


He has been sometimes held up as a parvenu, but he never affected 
to forget and never concealed his origin. He rested upon the native 


dignity of his character; he knew the value of his powers, and esti- | 


mated it not too highly ; and he felt a becoming pride in the labour 
it had cost him to attain the position which he so long held among 
the eminent men of his time. : 

M. Dupin is said to have left eleven wills; the last so facetiously 
worded that even the gravity of the occasion when it was read 
could not prevent the effect which the good man doubtless intended 
to produce, 


THE WAR ACAINST PARAGUAY. 

Our readers have already been made acquainted with the outbreak 
of the war of Brazil against Paraguay, aud, like all those inter- 
minable South American conflicts, or which few people can under- 
stand the meaning, it has continued to the present time. 

As long ago as July, General Fiores quitted the allied camp near 

Concordia, in order to meet the Paraguayan division, which was 
descending the Uruguay by the right bank, and following the 
movements of the Paraguayan army on the opposite side in the 
Brazilian territory of Rio Grande. We have learned how the 
Paraguayan forces proceeded towards the Banda Orientale, to raise 
the Blanco faction. General Flores took with him 3600 of the 
Orientais, 1000 Argentines, and a Brazilian brigade, composed of 
two regiments of the line and two of the volunteers, together with 
eight rifled guns. They were afterwards to join the division of the 
Argentine army under the command of General Pannero, and, after 
a difficult march, the two forces combined at the village of Santa 
Anna; and, with their united force of 10,000 men, Flores proceeded 
against Restauracion, or Passo-dos-Lievres, opposite the Brazilian 
town of Uruguayane, which was occupied by the Paraguayans, 
under General Estigarribia. The Paraguayan force, under General 
Duarte, amounted only to 4000; but it was determined that 
they should give battle to the allied troops, since they were pro- 
tected by the rivers Ompasite and Yatay. ‘he result was that they 
could receive no assistance from the contingent under General 
Estigarribia on the other side of the river; and, after a desperate 
conflict and severe losses, were compelled to succumb before superior 
numbers. The allied army then encamped; and early in September 
the Vice-Admiral of the Brazilian squadron arrived opposite 
Uruguayane, after which a conference was held between Flores, the 
Vice-Admiral, Pennaro, and the Baron Porto Allegre. A summons 
to surrender was sent to the Paraguayan General Eatigarribia, which 
was resolutely refused; and he and his whole force were therefore 
exposed to the whole allied army and the batteries and vessels of the 
squadron, which only awaited the arrival of the Emperor to com- 
mence the attack, neral Mitre arrived with his reinforcements ; 
and the Emperor of Brazil, who brought with him a large number 
of troops, followed from Allegrete, a town at about twenty leagues 
distance, Our Engraving represents the Emperor Don Pedro II. 
at his head-quarters in the camp just previous to the meeting of the 
allied chiefs, and the capitulation of the enemy. He is accompanied 
by his sons-iu-law, the Count d’Eu, eldest son of the Duc de Nemours, 
and Duc Auguste of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 


CAPTAIN EVANS, well known to the chess world as the inventor of the 
celebrated Evans's Gambit, and more particularly to those nautically engaged 
as the inventor of coloured lights for the saving of life, has received from 
the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia a magnificent chronometer, valued at 
250 guineas, together with a bounty of £200, as an acknowledgment of the 
value his Imperial Highness attaches to Captain Evans's invention for saving 
life at sea, 

DEMOLITION OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S HOUSE AT KENSINGTON.—The 
fine old red brick house in Orbell’s-buildings, Kensington, az it was called 
when Newton occupied the premises, but subsequently Pitt’s-buildings, has 
two announcements on its gates. One advertises the sale of the furniture ; 
the other the materials of the house itself, which is to be demolished forth- 
with for the contemplated improvements in the locality. In this house Sir 
Isaac Newton died, in March, 1727; and here also Dr. Mead watched the 
dying Addison, 

DEATH OF COLONEL BURNS.—On Saturday last, at Cheltenham, where 
he had long resided, died Lieutenant-Colonel James Glencairn Burns, 
youngest son of the poet Robert Burns. With his brother, William Nicol 
Burns, he entered the East India Company's service at an early age. Both 
the brothers attained the same rank. Colonel James Glencairn Burns, 
named after the poet’s early patron, the Earl of Glencairn, was in his seventy- 
second year. He was a genial aud pleasant gentleman, very proud of his 
parentage, 

THE LATE W. M. THACKERAY.—The honorary monument to William 
Makepeace Thackeray has been erected in Westminster Abbey, The 
memorial consists of a fine bust, by Baron Marochetti, upon a base of red 
serpentine, and mounted on a bronze support. The inscription simply 
records the name, with the dates of birth and death. The bust is slightly 
toned. It is fixed against a wall-column in the south transept, behind the 
statue of Addison. The work was uncovered on Monday morning, the 
daughters of the lamented author, the Dean of Westminster, the sculptor, 
and bo honorary secretary to the memorial fund, Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
attending. 


METROPOLIS GAS.—A meeting of the metropolitan gas consumers was 
held, on the evening of Friday week, at the offices of Messrs. J. Noble and 
Co,, Westminster, for the purpose of “considering the present supply of gas 
in the metropolis, with a view of obtaining an increased quantity, purer 
quality, and reduction in price, and to decide upon the steps to be taken 
for securing these objects and such other reforms in the matter as may be 
deemed necessary.” Mr. Noble read the draught of a bill to be introduced into 
Parliament, for the purpose of enabling the Board of Works, district boards, 
&c., to purchase certain gasworks and erect others, and investing the manu- 
facture of gas in the hands of the Metropolitan Board, the price of gas not to 
exceed 3s. 6d. He mentioned that it had been estimated that gas, with an 
illuminating power of twelve or fourteen candles, could be manufactured at 
2s, 9d, per 1000 ft, and realise 5 per cent, and the same quality at 3s, 3d. and 
realise 10 per cent. The same conditions applied to cannel gas at 33. 3d., 
which would realise 5 per cent, and at 43, $d. 10 per cent. Some discussion 
ensued, and, it appearing that, for want of time, the M litan Board had 
not got notice of the projected bill, and that sufficient publicity had not been 
given to it, 7 see = pregend ae _ . a —— consideration or 

ig it at present ; meet roke up without comin, 
oom on the matter, . a 

BURNING A GOVERNOR.—Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of the 
Colony, and exercising authority as Lord High Commissioner over the pod 
tions of Natal, with the surrounding native tribes, was publicly burnt in 
effigy, at Durban, on the night of the 27th of September, His Excellency 
was brought out attired in a cocked hat with a plume of cock’s feathers, 
wearing a star on his left breast, and girt with a leathern sword, but other- 
wise in civilian dress. Pinned conspicuously on him was his “ neutrality 
proclamation,” and a despatch on the subject of compensation for a recent 
raid upon Natal territory by a body of Basuto Kaffira. This was what 
brought his Excellency to the flames :—He has been desirous to keep out of 
the present contest between the Dutch boers and the Kaffirs, and to 
settle amicably for the raid, as it has been disavowed and restitution 

promised; but people in Natal hold that a favourable opportunity for 
the display of power has been thrown away, and that his policy 
tends to encourage the outbreak of a general war, At half-past 
eight p.m. the procession formed, the order was given to march, and 
the figure of the High Commissioner was borne aloft amid the light of 
torches, and to the music of an accordeon, a fife, some penny whistles, and 
tin kettles, along the side of the railway to the Ordnance-ground. Here the 
requisite fuel had been already collected; the effigy of her Majesty's repre- 
sentative was impaled on “a kind of cross,” which was stuck in a tar barrel 
and rapidly consumed amid the applause of some 300 or 400 people who 
closed the proceedings by giving three cheers for her Majesty herself, and 
then running away, or, as a local paper has it, “ melting away so quietly 
and so rapidly as to leave so few components for the intended procession 
back that it only kept together for a little while.” As order was maintained 
the police only looked on. The mail has brought a memorial to her Majesty, 
agreed to at a public meeting of the inhabitants of Durban, and signed by 
the Mayor as chairman, complaining of the Lord High Commissioner's 
policy, and expressing the wish of the meeting that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Natal should have the power to decide on sending troops across the 
Leer to follow promptly an aggressor, if need be, up to his very strong- 
24, 
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! OPERA AND CONCERTS. 
| Mr, Lesiir's and Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s opera (for the burden 
| must not be allowed to rest on one pair of shoulders alone) was so 
successful on Wednesday, Nov. 15, that it was repeated on Friday 
Nov. 17, and announced for performance both on Wednesday and 
on Friday in the present week. We do not know how “Ida: or 
the Guardian Storks” was received on being presented to the public 
for the second time; but we noticed that, soon afterwards, the 
directors of the theatre published an advertisement assuring the 
public, in rather an earnest tone, that on Friday (Nov. 24), 


“owing 
| to the great success of ‘ L.'Africaine,’” that opera, and not © Ida; 
or, the Guardian Storks,” as originally announced, would be per- 


formed. We are afraid that poor Ida, in spite of her guaraian 
storks, is doomed. We must now have heard the last of her, or 
nearly so, The waters of oblivion are closing around her, and slie 
| is sinking— if she has not already sunk—to rise no more, We should 
have been glad to have met with her in another form, “Ida: or 
the Guardian Storks” would be a goed title for a comedy or farce 
in the style of the “ Barber of Seville” or of Moliére’s “Sicilien,” 
Ida (a nice name for an “ ingénue”) would, of course, be 
the Rosina of the piece; old Storks, her guardian, the Buartholo. 
It is terrible to think what short work the English public, that 
voracious monster, makes of our English composers. Another one 
has now been thrown to it, and in three nights has been what th 
Americans call ‘‘chawed up.” What is the English Opera Company 
to do? must it look out for fresh victims or must it carry on iis en- 
terprise without bringing out English operas at all? An English 
opera “draws” for one night because it is such fun for the gallery 
to have a pretext for calling the composer, the conductor, the 
stage-manager, the scene-painter, and the priucipal and inferior 
carpenters on tothe stage. We rather thought that this sort of thing 
was not done in earnest, but “ A Man in the Gallery” has addresse 
to the Pall Mall Gazette a letter on demonstrations called forth by 
the first performance of “Ida,” which leaves us no doubt on the 
subject. “It was we,” he writes ‘“ who encored the piece go tre- 
mendously and irresistibly, and who called the author on after every 
act.” And he adds. “I believe there was kindly feeling enough 1e- 
maining amongst us to have applauded every man in the orctiestra 
one at 4 time, and the chorus, and the scene-shifters—in brief, every 
rson, from the composer downwards, who took part in the de 
ightfnl opera of ‘Ida; or, the Guardian Storks,’” 

In England we have appropriate music for every season, and it 
has been remarked that, as the commencement of the Italian opera 
campaign is a sign that summer is at hand, so when the grand per 
formances of sacred music begin we feel that winter is approa:hing. 
Exeter Hall was crowdedon Thursday night week to hear the “Eli jah” 
(civen by the National Choral Society), and crowded still more oy 
Friday evening on the occasion of Mendelesohn’s “ Lobgesang” and 
Mozart's “Requiem” being performed by the Sacred Harmonie 
Society. Of the two great masterpieces executed on Friday night it 
would be as difficult to say anything new as of the * Elijah,” 
though the Sacred Harmonic Society continue to announce that, being 
anxious to collect and publish every interesting particular connected 
with the works they perform and the composers of those works, they 
“request the favour of the communication to the secretary of any un- 
published information.” With the exception of the “ Elijab,’ nothin 
of Mendelsaohn’s has been so often performed and is so generally 
admired in England as the “Lobesang.” It is now twenty-five 
years since it was produced at Leipsic, and twenty-four since it was 
first made known in this country ; when, however, it was not 
brought out in its present form, Our Philharmonic Society was in 
such a hurry to introduce it to the London public that, instead of 
waiting for a second version of it, which Mendelssohn was known 
to have prepared, and which differs in many important respects from 
the original one, they did not hesitate to give it as Mendelasohn. 
had in the first instance written it, but as Mendelssohn no 
longer wished it to be played. Mr. Macfatren tells us in 
his preface to the “Lobesang” libretto that this unjoustifi- 
able proceeding was defended by the directora on the aunsing 
plea that the remodelled score had not yet arrived, and that 
“it was material to the reputation of the work that a London 
season should not pass without its being heard.” The reputation of 
the work has gone on increasing year by year, but it can ecarcely 
have obtained the same success in England when it was firsc 
brought out in its complete form that it does now, the pieces added 
by the composer being in some cases the most effective in the whole 
cantata. We can scarcely, for instance, in the present day, fancy a 
thoroughly successful performance of the “ Hymn of Praise” with 
the omission of the admirably dramatic address to the watchman 
( Watchman, will the night soon pass?’) which, however, is not 
to be found in the original version, Nothing could contrast better 
with a hymn of praise than a service for the dead, and 
Mozart's “ Requiem” was listened to with the same attention which» 
had previously been given to Mendelssohn's “ Lobgesang.” When 
we have mentioned that the solo singers in the “ Lobgesang ” were 
Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Sims Reeves, and in the 
“Requiem” Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, aud Mr. Weiss, we need scarcely add that all the 
solo music was admirably sung, The chorus and orchestra, under the 
guidance of Mr, Costa, were, as usual, magnificent. 

The merits of Signor Arditi’s concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
may be summed up as follows. They contain no place for burlesque 
quadrilles or for pantomime music of any kind, nor for operatic 
selections, with solos for the principal instruments. Not only docs 
Signor Arditi give the public legitimate music, performed in a 
legitimate manner, reserving for the voice what has been written 
for the voice, and for the orchestra what has been written for the 
orchestra ; he also brings forward a great many instrumental works 
which, celebrated abroad, are to the immense majority of English 
amateurs all but unknown, On Saturday evening, for instance (the 
fret nightof the entertainments in question), Lindpaintner’s overture 
to‘ Faust, Boieldieu’s overture to “ Le Petit Chaperon Rouge,” and 
Méhul's overture to “ La Chasse du Jeune Henri” were performed. 
Lindpaintner’s overture was played many years ago, M¢hul’s quite 
recently, at the Philharmonic; but both compositions are “ as good 
ae new" to a mixed audience ; while Boieldieu’s charming overture 
had, we believe, never until Saturday night been played in this 
country at all, On Monday four overtures were given—one, that 
to “ Semiramide,” known to everybody ; and another, that to “ Le 
Philtre,” known to all who care for Auber’s music. The remaining 
two were the overture to Marschner's “ Vamp tr,” but seldom played 
in England, and Cherubini’s overture to “ L’Hotelierie Portugaise,” 
which on Monday night was performed in England for the first 
time, On Tuesday, after the “Oberon” and the “Italiano in 
Algieri” overtures, came Hérold’s beautiful and brilliant overture 
to Le Pré aux Clercs,” which to the greater part of the audience 
must surely have been as novel as it evidently was welcome. 
On Wednesday (which was advertised specially as a “classical” 
night, though music quite entitled to the epithet of “classical” is 
performed at Signor Arditi’s concerts every evening) the chief 
instrumental pieces were Spohr's overture to “ Pietro von Abano :” 
Meyerbeer’s “Calm sea and prosperous voyage ;” Beetioven’s 
* Eroica” symphony ; and Hérold's overture to “ Zampa.” The prin- 
cipal singers who take part in these concerts are Malle, Sarolta, Sinico, 
and Edi, and MM. Stagno and Santley. The ouly solo performer is 
Mdlle, Emilia Arditi, who, though only fourteen years of age, isa 
most accomplished violinist, and plays every evening a brilliant 
fantasia arranged (on motives from “ Norma”) by Signor Arditi. 

Letters from Vienna are full of the approaching meeting of the 
Hungarian Diet, and of the sudden departure of the Hungarian 
prima donna, Malle. Ilma de Murska. The flight of Ima de Murska 
from Vienna to Venice is the most important incident of a personal 
character that has taken place in the musical world since Malle. 
Pauline Lucca discovered that the “blacks” 0 London disagreed 
a. her, and forchan ge of smoke ran off to tha intolerable capital, 
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LAW AND CRIME, 


A TAVERN-KEEPER named Russ, carrying on 
business in Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, was sum- 
moned before Mr, Vaughan for having in his pos- 
session molasees and other ingredients to be used 
as a substitute for malt; in other words, the de- 
fendant was accused of having provided himself 
with materials for the adulteration of beer. He 
confessed to the molasses, and, as this admission 
was held sufficient for the purposes of the prosecu- 
tion, no evidence was adduced as to the “ other ingre- 
dients.” The penalty for the admitted offence was 
£200, but the magistrate had power to mitigate the 
fine to £50. This was done, and it was atated that 
the defendant might petition the Board of Excise for 
a further reduction of the penalty. With him was 
summoned one Christopher Hardy, who had sold the 
atuff to Russ. The magistrate said it wasclear that the 
defendant knew perfectly well that he was supply- 
ing the article to the aren for the purpose of 
adulteration, and in this case also mitigated the 
penalty to its lowest amount (£125), saying that it 
was “open to defendant to petition the Board of 
Excise for a further amelioration.” It would 
really ap from this lenity of the worthy magis- 
trate that fraudulent falsification by tradesmen of 
articles of common consumption is a matter in 
which the law is apt to press rather hardly upon 
the wrong-doer. e trust that the Board ef 
Excise will hold out no such encouragement to dis- 
honesty, A man who pays for a pint of beer and 
receives instead from a publican a filthy admixture 
is just as much swindled and robbed as if the 
money had been stolen from him by a common 

ickpocket. Nay, more; for a man may, by 
bour or good fortune, recuperate himself the 
loss occasioned by a thief; while, if he be dosed 
daily by the ingredients furnished by a wholesale 
adulterator, his physical fabric may be thereby 
irremediably injured. Beer, to the hard-working 
man, often supplies temporarily the place of food, 
and supplements a meal. Had these two fellows 
stolen a piece of bacon from a stall, they would 
pe have been sentenced to hard labour ; but, 
ing respectable tradesmen—so very respectable— 
one of them having been, by his own admission, 
engaged for three years in supplying ingredients for 
falsification of the national beverage, and the other 
being in the habit of daily retailing large quantities 
of the nastiness thus furnished him—they are to be 
regarded with every consideration (the penalty being 
in each case reduced to its prescribed minimum), 
and, moreover, to be furnished with adv.ce as to 
the means of procuring a further mitigation ! This 
is not repression of roguery, in the case of such a 
pair, who as Hudibras has it 
have made 
The one hand with the other trade, 
Gained vastly, by their joint endeavour, 
The right a thief, the left receiver, 
And what the one by tricks forestall’d 
The other, by as sly—retailed. 

The vexed question of the legality of the ballet at 
the Alhambra has been decided by the Se, in 
favour of the proprietor. It may be remembered 
that a magistrate, after hearing evidence as to the 
alleged dramatic character of the ballet in question, 
decided that it was a stage performance rendering 
the lessee of the Alhambra liable to a penalty. 
This decision was reversed by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions on appeal. On a second summons the 
magistrate yielded to the opinion of his brethren 
and dismissed the charge, but granted acase for the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Tue Judges, deciding 
upon the law and not upon the facte—i.e., taking 
the facts simply as proven and vot further investi- 
gating them—decided that the ballet was not a 
theatrical performance in the sense in which such 
an exhibition was interdicted. 

The case of Charlotte Winsor, lately sentenced 
to death for child-murder, has also been before the 
Queen’s Bench on an appeal. The woman was a 
professional baby-killer; but upon her trial a jury 
was unable to agree to a verdict, and was, after 
reasonable opporiunity, discharged by the Judge. 
‘A second trial was had, with the result of a verdict, 
as above stated. This it is sought to overthrow, 
upon the ground that a Judge has no right to dis- 
charge a jury in default of agreement on a criminal 
case, and that an accused person ought not to be 
twice put in peril for the same alleged offence. The 
point thus raised is one of great importance, and the 
decision stands over. . b 

Mr. Hall, the solicitor charged with conspiracy 
in the oft-recurring case of Mdme. Valentin, has 
removed the proceedings against him to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, by certiorar’. ; 

John Potter Sargent and John Sutton, described 
as surgeons, were charged with fraudulent imita- 
tion of trade marks, The man Sutton is said to be 
the notorious quack of that name (and one or two 
others), respecting whom, his misdeeds, and his 
fulsely-pretended qualifications, curious disclosures 
have been made from time to time. It appears 
that Sutton had pledged with Mr. Dobree, a pawn- 
broker, a pianoforte bearing the name of Messrs. 
Broadwood’sfirm as manufacturers, Mr. Dobreesub- 
mitted the instrument to the inspection of Mr. Charles 
Kelly, the well-known dealer in pianofortes, who at 
once pronounced it to be of inferior make, and com- 
municated with Messrs. Broadwood, Mr, Black, 
manager of their establishment, was referred to 
Sutton. On calling upon him and explaining his 
business, Satton, perceiving his visitor to be 
advanced in years, manfully threatened to kick 
him out. The two “surgeons” were afterwards 
given into custody. Sargent admitted that he had 
caused the fraudulent plates to be engraved. Both 
were remanded, and it may be mentioned that they 
were unable to find the required bail, only of two 
sureties, each of £150. 


MONEY OPERATIONS 


On Thursday me Directors of oodong England reduced their 
minimum rate of discount to 81x 

The Directors ‘of the Bank of France have reduced their rate of 
discount to four per cent, 

Indian Stocks, woe Rave en a 
216 to 219; Ditto Five per Cents, 
102 1074 to 1084; India Bonds, 138. to 18s. prem. 

sone Ag TR of gold have been sent into lay Bank of 
England, and the imports have been on 4 full average bad 2 

Money is in fair requeet, at 6] j for the best paper. supply 


: I 
Eee iver market is active, at 61Jd, per ounce for bars, and 60d, 
inactive ; 


for Mexican dollars. ; 

The demand for Foreign Securities has been very eave 
nevertheless, prices, in most instances, mare valet am ae 
occasional teadency to improvement. The crip ove per Cents 

per Centa, 1860, 71 ; Ditto, 


Brazilian Loan has been done at 24 prem. 
73; Colombian Six per Cents, 


bly firm in price. India Stock, 
by sehear rd 1054 ; Kupee Paper, 101 to 


have realised 944; Dito Four-and-a-Half 
1965, 75); Chilian Six per Cents, 


804 ; Dannbian Seven per Cents, 75; Egyptian Seven Cents, 
ot; Greek, 174; Italian Five per Cents, Ate 778; Mexican ‘Three 
re Cemate, 26; Ditto, 1864, 244; New Grenada, 154; Portuguese 
ree per Cents, 464; Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 888 ; 
Ditto Five per Cents, 1862. 49} ex di Spanish Deferred, 374 ; 
Ditto Passive, 284 ; Ditto, Certificates, 13}; Turkish Six per Cents, 
1858, 754 ; Ditto Five per Cents, 424 ; and Dutch Four per Centa, 94). 
Joint-stock Bank Shares have been in fair demand. Albion have 
realised 783 Alliance, 30; Anglo-Kgyptian, 14); Bank of Queens- 
land, | ‘h; Bank of New Zealand, 16{; British and Californian, 6 ; 
British North American, 49}; Chartered Mercantile of India, 
London, and China, 49}; English, Scottivh, and Australian 
Chartered, 20j ; Evglish Joint-stock, 124; Kuropean, 12; Imperial 
Ottoman, 15}; London of Mexico and South America, 147 ; Loudon 
and River Plate, 5s ; Ditto, New, 14}. London Chartered of Australia, 
794; London Joint-stock, 50}; London and South Western. 19}; 
Midland, 184; Oriental, 50§; Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi, 64; 
Union of Australia, 54; Union of Ireland, 184; and Union of 
London, 53%. 
A limited business has been transacted in the market for Colonial 


Credit, 6); Humber Ironworks, 44; 
Joint atoek Discount, sj; Loudon Financial, #1]; Lendon General 
Omnibus, 3{; Madras Irrigation and Canal, 134; National Discount, 
16}; National Steam, 29; Ottoman Company, 2}; Overend, Gurney, 
and Cu,, 217 ; Roy#l Mail Steam, 1164; Grand Junction Canal, 70; 
Regent's, ¥3 ; European Gas, 134 ; Imperial Continental, 98 ; London, 
73 ex div.; Phoenix, 314; United General, 32 ; Berlin Waterworks, 
11}; Chelsea, 29; (irand Junction, 80; West Middle-ex, 1144; 
Imperial Fire Insurance, 3514; Indemnity Marine, 128; Liverpool 
and Londou and Globe, 124 ; and Law Fire, 203. 

in the Railway Share Market there has been rather more activity. 
In some instances prices have slightly improved. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—Increased supplies of English wheat have 
been on sale this week, in but middlir g condition. Selected samples 
have moved off slowiy, at about stationary prices ; but other kinds 
have given way Is. per quarter, ihe transactions in foreigu wheat 
have been on & Timited scale, at drooping currencies. Floating 
cargoes of grain have commanded very little attention, Malting 
barley has sold at extreme rates, Grind! and distilling sorts 
me: considered steady, The malt trade become heavy, on 

er lower terms, There has been only a moderate inquiry for 
oats, at the late decline in value, Beans and peas, however, have 
commanded very full prices. The sale for flour has f.lien off. 

ENGLISN.—Wheat, 403, to 524; barley, 26s, to 40s,; malt, 
488, to 66a. ; oats, 193, to 30s, ; ha 26a, to 268,; beans, dis. to 52s, ; 
peas, 378. to 448, per quarter, Flour, 32s, to 46, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—The supplies of fat stock have been somewhat exten- 
sive, and the trade ruled heavy, on lower terms : , from 
Se, 2d. to 5s. 2d. ; mutton, 4s. to tis, Sd, ; veal, 4s, to Ga. ; pork, 3a. 10d, 
to 5a. 4d. per 8lb, to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—These markets are fairly sup- 
plied with each kind of meat, in which about an average business is 
doing, as follows :—Beef, from 2a. 10d. to 4a, 8d. ; mutton, 3s. 6d. to 
5a. 6a, ; veal, 3s, 10d, to 4s, 8d. ; and pork, 4a, to Sa. 10d. per 81b, by 
the carcass, 

TEA.—The market, generally, is inactive; prices, however, are 
supported, The show of samples is tolerably good, 

UGAR.—All raw qualities move off slowly, at barely stationary 
tices. The stock is 84,765 tons, against 114,401 tons last year, 
fined goods are very inactive, 

COFFEK.—We have no change to notice in prices. On the whole, 
hewever, the market is steaay. The stock consists of 12,475 tons, 
against 11,662 tons in 1864, 

KICE.—The demand has fallen off, and the quotations are barely 
supported, Stock, 27,273 tons, against 30,022 tons last year. 

PROVISLONS,—The transactions in Irish butter are only moderate, 
at late qoseatons Foreign qualities are rather cheaper. Bacon 
moves off slowly, on easier terms, Hamas, lard, and most other pro- 
visions are a slow inqu‘ry. 

TALLOW.—The market is fiat, and P.Y.C., on the spot is selling 
at 498, Sd. to 50a per ewt. Stock, 45,739 caske, against 61,635 
casks last year, Rough fat. 2a, 84d. per 81b. 

O1Ls.— ed oil is selling at £59 per tonon the spot. Rape is 
offering at £53 10 £57; olive, £49 to £51; cocoanut, £48 to £52; 
fine palm, £44 to £44 10s. French turpentine, 474. 6d. to 48s. per 
owt, 

SPIRITS.—Rom supports former prices ; but the demand for it is 
by no meansactive. Pioof Leew ls, 7d, to Is. 8d. ; proof East 
India, 1s. 6d. to ls. 74, per gslion, We have no change to notice in 
the value of brandy. British corn spirit has declined id, per 
gallon. The price, duty paid, is now lls. ild. per gallon. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 10s, to £5 15a,; clover, £5 
to £6 15s, ; and straw, £1 18s, to £' prot ek 

COALS.—Neweastle, 18s. 6d. ; Sunderland, Xs, 3d. to 20a. 3d. ; 
other qualities, 17s. 6d. to 208, 3d. per tou. 

Hops,—There ie a full average jiness doing in nearly all kinds 
of hops, and prices are well supporied. Current rates, 7s. to 190s, 


per cwt, 

WOOL —The public sales of colonial wool are progressing briskly, 
at Id. to 2d. per 1b, more money. 

POTATORS.—The supplies are good, and the demand is heavy, at 
from 50s, to 1108, per ton, 
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BANKRUPTS —J. WATSON, Dalston, assistant warehouseman.— 
3. NICOL, Horselydown, straw-bonnet manufacturer. — B. H 
COUPER, Largley.—A. RODBURN, Hattun-garden, dairyman.— 
D. H. KING, Camden ‘Town, commercial traveller—S. DAVIS, 
Mile-end. — W. W. REDGRAVE, South Hackney, builder.— J. 
HASTINGS, Ore, Sussex, farmer.—R TINDAL, City, auctioneer.— 
8. HEAD, Bayswater, rervant.— A. SPASHETT, Barking, licenred 
viotualler.—U. PRICE, Lewisham, general provision desler.—T, J. 
WINTER, Hayes, fureman to a builder.—T, H. TURNER, Bow.—k, 
F. LEE, City, wine merchant —F. C, WILBEAM, Kentish 
New Town, grocer.— M. HODSON, Donington, ‘arwer. — 
A G. JOSEPH, Great Coram-screet, clerk.—G. J. STRACHAN, 
Clapham furniture-dealer. — J. E. WILSON, Clerkenwell, com- 
mercial traveller.—J. FIRMAN, Peckham, flour sale:man, —C, 
JONES, Luton, straw hat manufacturer. C. HARVEY, Peckham, 
tailor.—E. COLLINS, Colnbrook, boot and shoe maker.—J. PATON, 
Haverstock Hill, civil engineer—T. PRICE, Welli . licensed 
victualler,_W. GOODW LN, Burslem, flint grinder.—W. JOHNSON, 
stoke-upon-Trent, tailor —A. TRUEMAN, Birmingham, jeweller.— 
8. GOSSAGE, Birmingham,—J. COK &, Wiggingvon, farmer.—H, R. 
WILKINS, ‘Hancsworth, commission agent. — A, PALMER, 
Nottingham, grocer, — G. BEW, Lantwit Vardre, stationer.— 
1, C. BUSWELL, Stamford, licen-ed vierualler —W. R. LYMBERY, 
Nottingham, lace manufacturer.—W. H. BLANTON, Cheltenham, 
toda water manufactyrer —T. FORSTER, York, currier.—B SMITH, 
Leeds, flax-dresser.—J. H. CROXALL, Bradford, dealer in cotton- 
waste. —B, THOMPSON, Shrffield, whitesmith—J, &. CWOFT, 
Great Grimaby, ou'fiiter—R, THOMAS, Holyhead, tailor.—W, 
BANKS, Liverpool, licensed victualler.—J, JONE<, Bontfawr — 
J. G WOOD, Aleager, bookkeeper —K. J. PRIDGEON, Ashton- 
under-Lyue, bookkeeper. —C. 8. NETHERTON, tailor ana draper.— 
J. HAYWARD, Dawley.—W. BROWN. sen,, Great Easton, butcher, 
J. STOTT. Halifax, contractor.—D. ANDERSON, Derby, whiesmith. 
J. STEPHENSON, Bilingham. EY? HENSON, Billingham, 
agricultural labourer.—G. and K, Y, Burnley, leatherdressers, 
W. CHAPMAN, Harton Colliery, miner. —H, BUCKNALL, Derby. 
J. OATES, Wakefield, hatter.—J. PRAMHALL, Sheffield, #p:ing- 
knife cutler.—E, BRIGGS, Pontefract, cornmiller.—T. M‘DONALD, 
Liverp.ol, bag and sack dealrr.—M. TRAYNOR, Liverpool —E. 
PARRINSON, Liverpool, sewing-machine manufacturer. — W. 
WURR, Norwich, bricklayer.—J. WOOD, Pannal, poulterer.—R. 
JOHNSON, Ripley, farmer.—W. FORTES( LE, Rugeley, auc- 
tioneer.—C, J. JOSLAND, Exeter, printer. —W. SPROSEN, Sroke 
Poges, beerseller. —J. ALDINGTON, Birlingham, blacksmith.— 
D, EVANS, Ystradyfodwe, collier —H. ADAMS, Levonport, beer- 
house-keeper.—J. PILE, ¥lymstock, licen: ed victualler.—J. SMITH, 
Balsham, cealer in fruit—b. BUDGE, Southampton.—J, BURTON, 
Reedham, blacksmith.—J. WILLIAMS, Lianeng«n, mining agent. — 
§, KICHARDSON, Norton, journeyman tailor. KE, Vy. 1. INGRAM, 
Birmingham.—J, THORNTON, Wakefield, tailor. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — J. CORMACK,  Paisley-road, 
Renfrewshire, p ibis A. BAILY, Aberdeen, draper.—J, KING, 
Glasgow, grocer.—P. FERGUSON, Glasgow, mason,—J, REID, 
Glasgow, commission merchant, 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 


PTS—R. MUTTON, Canterbury, brewer.—J. GAY, 
erat, J, DANIELS, Croydon, grocer.—W. D, 
JOYNER, Sittingbourne, beerreller —W, J- DENNANT, Camber- 
well, tailor—J. C. WEBB, Fetter-lane, relieving officer.—J. E. 
STEVENS, Kiibum.—J, MARSHALL, Stepney, linendraper — 
J. M, BLOOMFIELD, Deptford, engine-fitter.-A. A. BURGESS, 
Victoria Park, warehouseman’s porter, J, GHAMLEY, Whitehaven. 
W. EDWARDS, Horsley, farmer.—R MOWLE, Pimlico, plumber — 
BR. BROWN, stoke Newington. milkselier.—J. NEUSTADT, Strand, 
tailor. —J. C. SHACKLETON, Botolph-lave®, mercLant—H. M, 
MILLER, G:avesend. — C HALEFORD ‘Tredingion, milier.—J. 
PAGE, Hillesdon, farmer. —W, FORTESCUE, ky ley, auctioneer. 
J MEREDITH. Yockle: on, farmer.—J. Wi LLSCOM Bs, Cumberland, 
W. J. BLATCHER, Birmirgham, billiard-table manufacturer — 
B. WOUD, Spalding, florist —T SKENFELD, Bristol—T. M. 
HUNT, Bristol, tendealer.— W. HOWLETT, Weston-super- Mare, 
builder.—B. ARTHUR, Bristol, fruit merchant.—G. and W. 
WEBSTER, Bowling, buteh-rs.— H, FIELDING, Huddersfield, 
printer.—J. H. siMPSON, §! eld, stationer —B. 4 HOMPSON, 
Sheffield, whitesmith.— T. GREATHEAD, Neuletees, farmer.--G, 
WILKISSON, touthport, builder. — C. ROBINSON, | Liverpool, 
broker.—R. B. CUMMING, Malpas, surgeon. ~J. GLAZEBROOK, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, covton-waste dealer,—T. PRICE, Llangenny.— 
R. RAILTON, Barnard Castle, wauhmaker.—H, KENDRICK, 
King’s Norton, farm bailliff—W. H. DAY, Birmingham, railway 
clerk. —W. MILES, birmingham.—J MILLER, Longtown, Cumber- 
land, hardware hawker.—. GORNAIL, Abe yetwith, plumber.—G, 
GRYBAM, Cardift, dentist—4 HILL, Oldswinford . nailmaker. 
G. F. CLAYTON, Buxton, hairdresser.—R. FITTON, Heywood, 
labourer, — J. MOORE. Terrington St. Clement’s, bootmaker. 
WwW. W. GREAVES, Newerk-on-Trent, furniture-broker, — H, 
HALL, Newark-on-Trent, nurse man.—J. SPENCER, Derby, 
greengrocer.—S. ALLOWAY, jun., Laton, builder.—T. HARLING, 
Hulme, beerreller.—J. SANDEKSON, Cheetham, law stationer.—J, 
STORY, Brancepeth, Durhan, innkeeper.—J. S. WALTER, 

ddler,—. HIGGANS, Phillack, Cornwall, innkeeper.—H. 
HALFPENNY, Knighton, Radnorsbire, railway -goode warehouse- 
man.—J. G. SHAW, Leeds, printer —J. HANSON, Leeds, general 
commission agent. — J. LINTON, Suckley, _fruitdealer. — T. 
CHANDLA&R, kast Stonehouse, billiard-marker,—H, HANNABUSS, 


ILLUSTRATED TIM 
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Plymouth, carter.— W, HAWKES, Haselor, beerseller. — M. 
‘ODFREY, Liverpool. marine-store dealer.-E. RODERICK 


Cardiff, bookeever,—C, DRISCOLL, Cardiff, marine-store dealer,— 
Ce RELLEY, Marshal's Elm Street, Somerset, beersellor. W. 

UGHTON, Little Houghton, bl mith.—W, SMITH, Hanley, 
journey man tobure nist.—H. GREEN, Kastmeon, land-measurer,— 

+ CUXON, Mottram-in-Longdend sle, provision-dealer, 
Preise SEQ RATIONS.—J, GARDNER, Airdrie, spirit- 
poemariel | aon ON, Drunzie, farmer.—W. BLYTH, Dysart, 
br —A, Ss, 21 = ay 

MENDELSON. gue spirit merchant.—Rev. W. D. 


C HOCOLAT-MENIER, for Breakfast, 


(f HOCOLAT-MENIER, fom Eating. 


HOCOLAT-MENIER, Pure, wholesome, 


and delicious, Consumption exceeds 5,000,000 1b, 


ENIER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 


Warehouse, 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold every where, 


THE 
NLY PRIZE MEDAL, 


awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE and COCOA, was obtained by 
__4.S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 


RY’'S ICELAND MOSS COCOa, 

- a combination of Cocoa with Iceland Moss. 

Very Beresathobing and Nutritious tor Invalids, and agreeable 
‘or the general consumer, 


9 


rad) 


186 


The DUTY being REDUCED, 


ORNIMAN’S TEA is EIGHTPENCE 
CHEAPER, 
Agents—Confectioners in London ; Chemists, &c,, in every town, 
As protection against imitations, genuine packets are signed, 
Marina fC. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE,—Homeeopathie 

practitioners, and the medical | prea generally, recom- 
mend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of homaopathy was first introduced inte this country, 
there were to beobtsined no preparations of cocoa either attractive 
to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the nut was either sup- 
plied in the crude state, or 80 nnskilfully manufactured ax to obtain 
ittle notice, J, EPPS, of London, Homoopathic Chemist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his atvention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in 
being the first to produce an article pure in its composition, and so 
refined by the apt trituration it receives in the process it passes 
through aato be most acceptable to the delicate stomach, For genera) 
use Epps's Cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, grateful 
breakfast beverage, with delicious aroms, Dr, Harsull, in his 
work, ‘‘Food and its Adulterations,” says :—''Cocoa contains a 
great variety of important nutritive principles— every ingredient 
necestary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again, 
“ Asa nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than either ceffee 
or tea.” Directions— Two teaspeonfuls of the powder in a break- 
fast-cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, Tin-iined 4 1b., 4 Lo., 
and | lb. packets, suld by Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemista 
Each packet is labelled “J. Epps, Homaopathic Chemist, 112, 
Great Russell-sureet ; 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedle-sireet, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 

EXHIBITION, 1885.—Thie celebrated old lriah Whiaky gained 
the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, ane 
very whuiesome, Sold in bottles, 3s, 8d. each, at the retail houses 
in London; by the agents in she prinaipe) towns in England ; 
or wholesale, ut 4, Great Windmill-etreet, London, W.—QObeerve the 
red seal, pink label, and branded cork,“ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 
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LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 
finest im) free from acidity or beat, and much superior 

to low-priced . One Guinea per dozen. A genuine really 

fine old Port, 36a, dozen, rail 

W. D. WATSON, 


dozen, Terms cash. ‘Three 
‘ine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell-strest 
(corner of #loomsbury-square), London, W.C, Established 1841. 
LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES. 
‘The above Ales are now being supplied, in the finest con- 
FINDLATER, 


dition, in bottles and in casks, by MACKIE, TODD, 
and OO., at their new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, B.C. 


I AVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 

An inveluable Preparation for joining broken China, Glasa, 
Ka thenware, Woods, Cabinetwork, and Fancy Articles of every 
preaphctaerge with extreme strength and neatness ; remarkable for 


the great facility of using it. As there are several disgraceful 
imitations ot the Diamond Cement, the public can avoid failure and 

the siguavure, “ &, Davy,” «n the wrapper. 
N.B, Manufactured by BARCLAY and SONS, No, 95 Farringdon- 

BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
P 8d. 
respectfully invited to refuse other kinds offered instead of Brown 
ana*Pobon’s. To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar articles are 
A U 1) E, 
LEA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronow: 
“The only Good Sauce.” 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
Oilmen universally. eae jie z 
poss PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
(See " Lancet" aud Dr, Hassall’s Re; 
Manufacturers, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 
ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N.E, 
RADDOCK’S HALF-HOUR CANDLES 
Also, Sconces to make any Candlestick suit—Tin, Id. ; Meial, 4d, 
each,— WHITMORE and CRADDOCK 16, Bishopegate-street, KC. 
\LENFIELD PATENT STABOHB, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


disappointment only by strict caution in purchasing none without 
treet. Price ls. per boutie. 
acketa, 
Families who give @ preference tw this unequalled quality are 
sometimes fraudulently substituted. 
inced by Connoisseurs to be 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers and 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
port), 
may be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and Wholesale of the 
SOHO-SQUAKE, IN DON. 
PALMER and OO., the Pasenvees, 
prevent Reading in Bed or Fire, Sixty for One Shilling, 
PURVEYORS TO H.R.H, THE PEINCESS OF WALKS. 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
= oeoey for “Purity and Rxcellence of Quallt; ° 
Internat! Bxhibition, 1962, J 

‘Trade Mark—The Bull's Head, 


IMPLE REMOVER.—All diseases of the 

skin are improved by one dove of ALEX. ROSS'S VEGETABLE 
SsIN PILLS. They remove redness, sallowness, &c. 28, 9d., or 
post for <0 stamps.—Alex. Koss, 248, High Holborn, London. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID,—248, High 

Holborn, Loatéon.—ALEX, ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 

Curis Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately it is applied, Sod 
at 3s, 6d., sent free for 54 stamps, 


Wwe DERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns Cured 
inone day, by using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPY, This pre- 
paration gradually aissolves the corn in a few hours, 4a; sent by 
post for sixty stamps.—248, High Holborn, London, 


RAY HAIR,—248, High Holborn, London. 


ALEX, RO3S’S HAIR DYE produces a perfect coloar imme- 
dintely it is used. It is permanent, and perfectiy natural in effect. 
Price 3s. 6d., 5s, 6d,, and 10s, 6d. ; sent for 54, 84, und 144 stampa, 


D 


kind, and 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 

excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
asa mild aperient for delicate conatitutions.—172, New 
Bond-et., London; and ull reapectable Chem iste chroughout the world. 


OUT OR RHEUMATISM|) 
is quichly relieved, and cured in « few days, by that ccle- 


rated Medicine 

. BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 

‘They require neither restraint of diet nor confinement during their 
use, Sold 


at Is, 14d. and 2a, 9d. per box by all Medicine Venders. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 
Indigestion, Bilions, Liver, and Stomech Complaints. In 
poxes, at Is, 14d., 28, 9d., 44, 6d., and lis, 


R, and Mrs, HOWARD PAUL at the 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, TO-NIGHT, avd 
Every Evening (except Saturday) at Eight, and Saturday Afver- 
noons at ‘Three, intheir Brilliant COMIU and MUSICAL ENTER- 
TAINMENT. Roars of laugh‘er at the comic impersonations. The 
“ Living Photograph” of Mr. Sims Reeves at each representation in 
“My Pretty Jane,” and “ Good-by, Sweetheart,’ Stalls, 34. ; 
Area, 2s; Gallery ls, Box-office ope. from Eleven till Five daily, 


TODARE.—2i7TH REPRESENTATION. 
THeATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPLIAN HALL.—Marvels 
in Magic and Ventriloquism, Great Senration creaved by THE 
SPHINX, a Mystery, The Instantaneous Growth of Flower 
‘Trees and the resl Indian Basket Feat, as only pe: formed by Colonel 
Stodare. EVERY EVENING at Bight; Wednesday and Savurday 
at Three, Stalls, at Mitchell's, Ola Bond-street, aud Box-ollice, 
Egyptian Hall. Admission, 1s. and 2s. ; Stalls, 3s, 
“Almost miraculous,”— Vide the Times, April 15, 1865. 


J OUTH-EASTERN INDUSTRIAL 


EXHIBITION, ROYAL HOSPITAL, GREENWICH, 

Upwards of 40,000 persons have visited this Exhibition during the 
laat three weeks, 

“The productions displayed on the stalls may, without disparage- 
ment to any other Exhibition, be fairly spoken of as ranking higher 
in order of merit than the majority of those which have been 
exhibited elsewhere."—Vide Dlustrated Times, Nov. 18 current. 

A Lecture every ‘Tuesday Usage @t Seven o’Clock 
wn 
Special Musical Entertainments on Tuesdays and l'ridays at ‘Three 
and Seven o’Clock, 
Admission Daily from Ten to six, 6d.; Evening, 2d, 
Friaays, Ten to Six, ls. ; Evening, 6d. 
Saturaays, ‘len to Two, 6d, ; Two to Ten, 2d. 


INTER EXHIBITION.—The Thirteenth 


Annual WINTER EXHIBITION of PICTUKES, the con- 
tributions of British Arusts, IS NOW OPEN, at the FRENCH 
GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall (opposite the Opera Colonnade), Ad- 


mission, One Shilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence, 
LEON LEFEVRE, Secretary. 
eet OF NEW ZEALAND. 
BANKERS TO THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT OF 
NEW ZEALAND, THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS OF 
AUCKLAND, CANTERBURY, OTAGO, &c., &o 
PAID UP CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £100,000, 
Branches and Agencies in New Zealand, 


Auckland Napier Wanganui Queenstown 
Russell Nelson Wellington Shotover 
Blenheim New Plymouth Dunstan ‘Tokomairiro 
Christchurch Ngaruawahia Dunstan Creek Waikousit: 
Dunedin Oamaru Hamilton Waitahuna 
Invercargili Picton Manuherikia Wakatipu 
= pol Timaru Mount Ida Wetherstone 
yt 


ton 
This Bank GRANTS DRAUGHTS on any of the above-named 
places, and transacts every description of Banking business con- 
Bected with New Zealand, on the most favourable cerma, 
The London Office KEVELVES DEPOSITS at interest for fixed 
periods, on|terma which muy be learned on application. 
No, 50, Old Broad-street, F. LARK WORTHY, 
‘. Managing Director. 


A CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, in the 


Field, the Streets, or at Home, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £5 5s, to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER ASSURANCE COMPANY 
secures £1000 in cage of Death or 46 per Week while laid up by 


Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1850), 14, Russell-street, 
Covent-garden, LENDS MONEY, on personal or other security, in 
sums of £20 to £500, to be repaid by instalments, extending over 
one, two, or three yeara, The large capital of thie Association 
enables it to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict seerecy observed. Billa discounted, at short 
notice. Forms sent free, on receipt of a directed stamped envelope, 
‘The Association also lends money for the purchase of a house by a 
tenant, or for the liquidation of mortgages, on terme most advan- 
tageous to the borrower. EDWAKD HakPER, Secretary. 


XY-HYDROGEN DISSOLVING- VIEW 
APPARATUS, First-class, for SALE, with beautiful Slides, 
G,, 44, ‘Huntingdon-strees, Barnsbury, N. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 


Articles at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. Established A.), 1700, New lilustrated Catalogue 
and Priced Furnishing List gratis and post-free. 

Deane and Ce,, 46, King William-street, London Bridge. 


NO MORE MEDICINE. Why imperil your own and children’s 
health with diseased meat and other unwholesome food or 
drugs when you can restore health and strength, without 
medicine, inconvenience, or expense, by eating 


p® BABRY'’S Invalids’ and Infants’ Food, 


the 
REVALENTA ARABICA? 


which yielda three times more assimilating and strengthening 
nourishment than the best meat, and restores perfect cigestion, 
strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, refreshing sleep, func- 
tional regularity, and energy to the most disordered or enfeebled 
removing +peeaily and effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual 
constipation ; nervous, bilious, and liver complaints; all kinds of 
tevers, haemorrboids, flawlency, sore throats, catarrhs, colds, 
influenza, noises im the head and ears, theumatisu:, gout, im- 
uurities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia irritabiiiy, sleeplessnew, 
ow spirits, despondency, spleen, acidity, palpitation, bearvburn, 
headache, debility, diarrhaa, cramps, spasms, nausea and tickness, 
sinking fits, coughs. asthma, bronchitis, consumption, &ce  o6),000 
cures annually, In tins at ls, 14d; 1 bb, 28. Od. ; 12 1b, 228,; 24 1b,, 400, 
Du Barry and Co,, 77, Regent-street, London ; Fortnum and Mason, 
Phillips ‘and Co., Barclay Sutton, Edwards, Newbury, Crosse and 
Blackwell; aiso at 4, Cheapside ; 63 and 150, Oxtord-street ; 5, 
King Wiliiam-street; and all Grocers and Chemists in every town, 


ENZINE COLLAS.—This Preparation is 


of the greatest use in dissolving out all greasy stains from ail 
Silke, Cloths, and Wearing Apparel of every description, as also 
from Fursiture, Carpets, &e, However delicate the fabric, this 
liquid will not damage it; and, being perfectly neutral, it may be 
used for removing grease stains from Valuable Papers and Drawings, 
For cleaning Gloves it stands unrivalled, Price is. 6d, 
Wholesale Agent, J. SANGSR and SON, 150, Oxford-atreet, 
London ; and all Chemists and Druggists, Observe the name, 
**Collas.” All others are counterfeits. 


_ DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN CUD-LIVER OIL, 


prescribed as the most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMP'LION, DIGBARES Of the CHEST, and GENERAL 
Universally recognised by the highest medical authorities to 
THE ONLY COD LIVER O1L L 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 
Sold only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2». 6d, ; Pinta, 48, 9d, 
Quarts, 94. ; by reepectable Chemists, 
BOLE CONSIGN EES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD,and ©0., 77, Strand, London,W.C, 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH 
sre indispensable to personal attraction, and 
and hongeving by ee proper mastication of food. ~ bo, beats 
Lande NDS’ OUOR TD, Os EARL DENTIFRICE, 
preserves and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, Lemtes 
tartar and spots of incipient decay. strengthens the fea and 
gives & pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s, 94. per box, 
Sold at 20, Hotton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Auk for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OPE for the EPILEPTIC and 
DYSPEPTIC —After 
iabour, Dr. 0, PHELPS BRO’ 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Merit Rewarded. 


This famous family medicine has withstood the test of time 
and the most unreleating opposition. These Pills promote dige. 
tion, and a’e « direct purifier of the blood and ail the other fluias of 
the haman body, 


ONSUMPTION.— DR. CHURCHILI’S 


Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronic Cough. General Debility, Loes of Appetite, &c., by the Syrups: 
Lr Hy pope outs - i and Iron, and by the Pills of Hy po- 
phosphive of juinime a! AD . a 
Si iaris, Prise 4s. 64. petbotla ee Sewers, 

Wholesale aod Retail Acents, 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 


Kare WORSDELL’S PILLS have been, 
Bist PEMLTIER OF “ih RUSOB sown Meine, 
fa ay ay RO 
| Ewsex, Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 1 d., 28, 94., and 4s, 64, 
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T  COLDSTRI Mt GUARDS’ WALTZ, 

_ | Couperass and Duets, By A. F. GODFREY 

Free by post for 26 stamps each. 

| [NITED SERVICE QUADRILLE for a 
Quadriile Band. Free by post for 19 stamps, 


NITED SEBVICE QUADRILLE. Pet are} 
Serv: r, 4e.; Un 
service Galop, 3 i. too mr tree by post at brif price, 


tre samp for each. 
bast oe rir ROBERT Cocks and Co ‘ New Lurlington-street, 


ORKS BY DAVID MASSON? 
Professor of Rheteric and Belles Lettres in the University 

f Edinburgh. 

, 1, RECKNT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a_ Review, with 
Criticiems, including some Commenw on Mr. Mill's Answer to 
Sir William Hamilwn, Feap 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

2, ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL ; chiefly on the 
English Poets, By David Mason, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature in University College, Loodon. vo, cloth, price 12a. 6d, 

3, BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES; being @ 
Critical sketch ef the History of British Prose Fiction, By DAVID 
MASSON, M.A. Crown fve, price 7s. 6d. 

4. LIFE OF JOHN MILTON ; narrated in Connection with the 

lesiastical and Literary History of his Time, Vol. L. 


HE COMMENTARY WHOLLY 
B 


L 
Three volumes, price £3 3a, 
SAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS, 15, rew, London, 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No, 72, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
fer DECEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier 
George Hi, Thomas, 


CONTENTS. 
Wives and Daughters, An day Story. ( With an Illustration.) 
Chapter LY.—An Absent Revurns, 
LV1,—" Off with the Old Love and on with the New,” 
LVIL—Bridal Visite and Adieux. 
» LYVUL—Reviving Hopes and brightening Prospects. 
a LIX --Molly Gibson at Hamley Hall. 
Ronda Fair. 


Recollections of the Life of Joseph Heywood, and aome of hia 
Thoughts about Music. 
The Old Showman. 
Armadale. (With an Miustration.) 
BOOK THR FOURTH (continued), 
pee Se Gwil’s Diary, 
The Family of Temp! 
SMITH, ELDEB, and Co., 65, Cornbill, 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL,—On 
SATURDAY, NOV. 25, will be rubli-hed, price 3d., the Tales 
that were Told petwoen the Soup, Fish, Entrées, Joints, Sweets, 


and Game, 
Ask for the Christmas Number of “ Chambers’s Journal.” 


Just published, in one volume, imperial vo, price 164, 


ELL’S ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION, 
aa Connectad with the Fine Arts. Fifth Edition. With ar 
ag on the Nervous system, by Alexander Shaw, L)lusirated 
with Forty-five heaut:ful Engravings on copper and wood. 7 
HENnY G. BOUN, 4 and 5, York-st,, Covent garden, London, W.C. 
‘This day is published, extra foap Avo, cloth, 58, 


HE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
BRITISH LABOURER, By HENRY FAWCETT, MLP., M.A, 
Fellow ot Trnity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the 
University «f Cambridge, 
the name Author, 


Seonnd Baie, crown Svo, cloth, price 12s, 
MANUAL oF PULITICAL ECONOMY. 


~~ Price 38, 64, ; cloth gilt, 5s, 


4 hae E RESTORATION OF NERVOTS 
TOWER. By JOHN HARVEY, MLD. F.AS, LSA, 
DEAN and SON, 65, Ludgate-bill, B.C. 


HOICE GIFT-BOOKS. 
eee an Set. 


A Catal on \. 
Davana a mtn Satta ae, WC 
Price 64. (post, 74.), in elegant (post, la, 8d.), russia 
wilt, 2 6d. } ; 


P 


(pest, 2s, 8d), 
RETTY PRESENT.—_HOWLETTS 
"__diast published, price 64, sent by post for 7 stampe, 


ANACK for 1806. This 
in 
IMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACK for 


1866. Beautifully Scented and Brillian Iliuminated, 
by all the Trade—RIMMEL, Perfumer, 96, Strand; 128, 
amb; and 24, Coruhil), Lentom. 
Now ready, 


HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


containing Twelve 
rev’ 


Eehij 
8 great of useful and 
stoned br Yr CLANK 
OORE and MOORE LET on HIRE 


the following PIANOFORTES, for three years, after 
which, and without any further charge ‘Ghuteee; the piano- 


Mor and MOORE’S Three-years’ System 
guiness, twas per quater-= 101 nd 105 Sluhopepate trent, KC, 
Cees tears tliat gents para gui 
Hibagtem, costings fene—106 and 105 Plahopegene-stvent, BC, 
UTLER’S BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
ail parts of the kinetin. evving untveral reticfacten’ “Bader 


Artist Model, the easiess Cornet yet juced, with double water- 


% '£6 6a. Other Corneta, from 803 Manufactory, Hay- 
eS Tani. Peon will weavings pain ad 


50.000 “PHARAOH'S SERPENTS” 
aden told, By post, free, 7 stamps; or three in a 
Btienmoscb rie coMPANY, 54, Cheapside ; Lt, Bocentestront 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of 


Laughter.—T here wonderful avimals go through the ir extra- 
ordinary evolutions daily at #52, Strand, from ten till six. The pair 
sent, post-fres, for 14 stampa —H, G, CLARKE and CO., 252, ly 


| bones LINEN, direct fromm Belfast, at 
AMES LINDSAY and CO. 


, and seem to 


4. 
ee ee eT te ee ae ean Mingo and 
To' ne oe Ea ag d&ec.; Ladies’ and 
Patterns and Price-list post-free. 
James Lindsay and Co., 18, Donegail-piace, Belfast. 
ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
lds. 64, and 7s. 64., 
“Wear statabiy o "—Court Jonrnal. 
; _ ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly, 
procs vILLy PETTICOATS, 35s, 
prettily puffed, in French 


Lama. 
Learned in SUE bis Le Foilet. 
ADDLEY 37, Piocadilly. 


H WALKER’S PATENT PENELOPE 
naadicr Last of tout, with the mow Patews Unosmpie Hand 

¥ _w new it 
which keep the hooks at all ties in their true position for — 
for \n. port-free, H, Walker, Patentee, and Manufactarer to her 
Majesty, Alcester, aud 47, Graham-street, London 


HHOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
for Private Frually nee, Dresamahine, &e. Catelognes and 
cemgin t the Work may be had ~m application to W. F. Thomas 
and Co, 66, Newgate-street ; and 1 qeut-circus, 


SPECIAL NOTICS 
FOR EVENING DRESSES OR SUMMER WEAR, 


ICH SILK GRENADINES. 
Just porcbaned from France and Germany, 
several ufacturers’ Stocks of the above article. 
The whole forming the largest 
and now rold one third 
Al and elegant »ssortment of Patterns iree, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 


Just received, a new Fabric for 
WARM WINTER DRESSES. 


= USSIAN” SILK LINSEYS, 


in a choics Collection of new mixed Colours, 
33s, 6d, the Full Dress, Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


A FRESH SERIES OF COLOURS IN THE 
Ree YEDDO POPLIN, 


manufactured of Pure Liama Wool, 
(in two qualities only), 3s, 6d. and 338, 64, the Full Dress, 
This material hax all the durability of French Mertno, 
but possesses more warinth, and produces a far more elegant dregs, 
of the" Real Yeddo” Poplin can only be had at 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS SEASON. 


ADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES, 
An unusually assortment of the above 
Popii fankin Cloth, French M &e, 
made and variously trimmed in the latest atyleof fashion. 
(according to material) from 30s, to 6 guineas 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOCK OF 
ARLATAN BALL DRESSES, 


all New Patterne, st 12s. 94, each (extra quantity), 

‘These Dreases can be had in Binck, Whita, and all Colours. 
Also, several handred rich Tulle and Blon¢e Trimmed Robes, 
made in the latest atyle of fashion, 184 9d, to 5 guiness. 
Patterns post-free.—PKTEK ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxferd-street, 


White Grenadine and Book Mualins for 


RIDESMAIDS DRESSES, 
Striped, Plain, or Broché, 7a, 94, to 14s, 6d. Full Dresa, 
200 Richly-worked White Rom, 186, 94, to 24 guineas each, 
Patearns free. —PELER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford~street, W. 


‘A SUPERIOR QUALITY, KNOWN AS 


“TOOYAL” ABERDEEN WINCEY, 
in a perfectly new? rich 
25a, to Sin. Od, the Fall Dress, 
Some very useful qualitics, from 12s 6d, wo 184, 9d. Full Drees. 
Patterns tree. — PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-s reet. 


N E W a TF & 8, 

Animmense variety of Chénée, om: urs, Satin Stripes 

wad Bars, Reversible Corda, and entirely new Designs in Checks and 

Stripes, ali of which can be had in black and c_loured grounds, 
Price 2} to 34 wuinens Full Dress. 

Patterns poat-free.—PhLEK ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED TO OUR ORDER. 
{JOR WEDDING and EVENING COSTUME, 


Plain and Fancy Silks, in the most beautiful Colours ever 
proteces, price from 3 to 5 guiness, 
Patterns post-free —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


T 22u8e POPLIN 5, 
the wear of which cannot be surpassed, £2 15s. 6d. to £4 9s, 6d, 
Full Dreen, 
LYONS WATERPROOF FOULARDS in Winter Colovrings, 
StECLAL — 300 PLECES OF NEW FANCY CHECK SILKS, all of 
which arenew colours, Price £2 9. 6d, Full Dress, 14 yarda, 
Vanerns free,—)'KTER HOBINSON, 103 vo 108, Uxtord-street. 


W ATERPROOF MANTLES for Travelling 
und Seaside, in various colours and sizes, 
A vize, measuring, back, 48 in., fropt, 42 in, oe Ma, Od, 
ii wize, measuring, back, 5% in,, front, 46 in, 
C pize, measuring, back, 56 in. front, 90 in. 25a, Od, 
The wame rizes and colours, with Sleeves, and with Inverness 
Capes, at equally low priars 
Liluatrations of the New Shapes, grati’, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-eurest, 


BAL SEAL FOR PALETOTS. 
. deep, 8 
Sin Sook 1b 18 malaeas, 
to aelect from. 
PETER |, 108 te 108, Oxford-strest. 


HE NEW REVERSIBLE 
A enutifeliy light 94 fabric, Soak sataeee in appear: 
warm moat e! ‘ance, 
and can be worn on either side, Now ready in ali the various 
mixtures of colour. 
‘The Autumn Fashions post-free on application, 
PETER KOSINSON, 1053 to 108, Oxford-street, 


ELVET MANTLES, —A perfectly New 
and beantifully assorted Stock of Velvet Mantlea and 
Jackets, both plein and trimmed. from 3 guineas te 25 guineas, 
The new Autumn Fashions free on application. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Uxford-stresi. 


MOR FIRST OR DEEP MOURNING. 
Families re mee ayant Fine Deep M 
will derive the mot’ important sivemages by aling Chote 


urchases 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, of Samene-cieaet, 
Mourning 
FOR COURT AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


LACK en SILKS. SPECIAL NOTICE. 
BINSON, of Regent-street, 
Black Bilk Mercer by Appeintment, 
would invite the special aitention of iparchasers to the euperior make 
end qualities of his Black Silke and the very reasonable prices at 
which they are avid, 
Soe tei lt as Te 
fur! 
— Pa free = ay coon on 
THE COURT AND GENERAL i URNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Kegent-street, London, 


ran NEW REVERSIBLE FABRICS in 
BLACK. 


tit: collected ther, 
Below the “ makers’™ coat price 


to PETER ROBINSON'S 
Mourning Warehouse of Kegent-street. 


ICHOLSON’S NEW AUTUMN SILKS 


ICHOLSON'S New CHECKED and 


Clotha, measurement, 
and 6 ot New Dresses, 
free, "NICHOLSON'S, 30 10 82, Se Boats. 


NASHIONS for the SEASON.—FARMER 
and ROGERS request attention to the following exclusive 


Bovalties, ex: for their Firm :— 
THE 3) LAMBSKIN COAT. ++ 48a, Od, 
THE POSHMINA CLOTH COAT, from .. ++ Ga, Od, 
THE ALPINE WATERPROOF CLO. . os Sls, 6d, 


¥Y 
ERMINE CLOTH OPARA CLOAK and JACKET. 


Alo,s large and rote variety of real CHTN. 
ASTRACAN, and F SEAL CLOAKS and JACKETS eet 
6 guineas to 30 @uinens, Rich VELVET and CLOTH MANTLES. 
SABLE and FUR TRIMMED CLOAKS of all kinds, from 84a, to 


100 guineas, 
171, 173, 175, 139, REGENT-STREBI, W 
} 20Ws, Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
&o., and every ether deseription of Ornamental Hair, afl 


of the first quality, of COLLEY, Pertumer. Hairdrewer and 
Shampooer, 28, 3 Within. Established 75 years, 


XTRAOBDINARY SALE of SILKS, c,, at 


BAKER and CRISPS. 
PsTERS and WI STLELDS STO. valued Lt £6000, purchased 
»; cent 
PETERS and WINFIELD’S CELEBRATED SILKS. 
A ion of Fancy Silks «. ++ Is, 11 per yart— half price, 
A lot of over ao es dittoditto .. 2s. 3: m4 ost 
Another 1 of 256 pieces, Checks sags 
and Stripes». aa eet af 644. ow ay 
A large lot of Rich Figai ee in * er 


ich Brocades .. 48. 
A wholerale lot of B: Core ‘3 ” 
A remarkable Jot of Rich Glucés 4. 254, 6d. the Dress—worth 35s, 


Severs] hundred yards of Rica 

Corded Silks. . PO ” ~ 
A large parcel of Poult de Soies = +. 338, 6d « 
Some Specialites in Gros Groing | .. 30s. 6d 


‘ d,s a a 
Extraordinary Bargains in White and Light-coloured Silks, 
Light Moir «, and Chinese Silks, waitabe for bvening or 
Wiese going abroad, from 2s Lid. a yard, 
os PETERS AND WINFIELD'S DRESS MATERIALS. 
We w call special atteniton to a large lot ef gros, peculiarly 
Prieta be the ‘Unionies—euch as ramething like 20,000 yarus Light 
Fatyics, which, if kept over until next season, would realise from 


worth a rs 


= 1a, 4d, 


AMBRIO HANDKERCHIEF STOCK. 
Several boxes of Irish Lag oy rie 64. 6d, per dozen, 


Three cartons of fine French ditto, 8s, 94. per dozen, usually 14s. 6d. 
A large quantity of hemmed ek este, 5e, 11d, per dozen, 


ust 
200 dozen very fine ditto d:tto, 8% 64. per dozen, usually 12s, 64. 
100 dozen two and three tucked ee ditto, 5s. 9d, per dozen, 


Four cases finest China Graea ato, tis 6d. per dozen, nsually 128, 
A quantity of Gentlemen's Cambric Handkerobiefe, quite as low in 
price as the foregoing lists, 

An extraordinary lot of curtously-nne french Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, 278, 6d, per doz., worth 2 guineas, 

BAKEK and CRIS?, 198, Regent-rtzvet. 


VENING DRESSES, 6s, 94,—BAKER and 

CRIS? are now selling upwards of 200) Evening Dresses at 

lese than half price (Peters and Winfieid’s stock), from 6a, $4. to 
120, 6d. Full Dress, Petvorna free.--198, Kegent-street. 


OIBES ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO, 
privel Geld Moires Antiq < 
in White, see. oe all the new Colours, af 


Full Dress, 
Compton House Fritu-sueet ana Ula Vou pron-mreet Soho, W. 


UBRNITURE CHINTZES.—SEWELL and 
00.8 Wide French CILILNTZES, extraordinary bargaivs, from 
irs yard. All he newest and mest exquisite designs in the 
fashionable CRETONNE COINTZES, from 2s, per yard, 
UC MPTON HOUSE, 
Old Compton-street nod Frith-sureet, Soho, W, 


UDGATE-HIL L—Rebuilding. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON 
continue their Business as usual, 


“EW SIL KS—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Checked Glacés, 14 Yarda, £2 2s, 


Patterns of Rich Silks, 
JOHN HARVEY and SUN, Ludgate-hill, 


Brack FIGURED SILKS, 


Patterns free, 
A large assortment of New Patterns, £2 5s. 64, for 14 yards, 
Black Gros Grains, Black Groa de Suez, 

JOBN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-bill. 


EXICAN POPLINS, 
in all useful Colours, 12, 6d , 16s, 6d., for 12 yards, j wide, 
Chéné Poplinettes in all useful Colours, 


yard 
JOUN HARVEY and BON, Ludpate-hill, 
UTUMN SERGES, Striped Linseys, 


Diagonal Serges, all Colours, 21s. 6d. and 42s, 12 yards, 
Suriped Lipseys, all the useful colours and stripes, 
OHN HARVEY and 8ON, Ludga®-hill, 
teat ciass CARPETS, Lowest prices, 
Price-list post-f: ee. 
Patterns can be forwardeu into the Coun 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, 


free, 


FRsst-ciass “BILKS. Lowest _ prices, 
Write for Patterns, poet-free. 


Shawls, Manties, -linep, &c, 
t VENABLES and SONS, London, KE, 


{RST-CLASS DRAPERY. Lowest prices, 
Write for Patterns, post-free, 
En'ablished nearly halt a century. 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, ¥. 


Pusst-cLass MOURNING, Lowest prices, 
Write for Patterns, post-free, 


OT VENABLES and SONS, Lone 
J 2sT-cass IRON BEDSTEADS, kc, 
T. Venn soins, 
108, 104, 106, Whitechapel ; ond 2, 4,6, 8, Commerciai-street, Londen, 
ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
28-inch Black Glacés, best a aM and 5s, 3d, 


(werth co: ly more) ; 

40 inches wide, 3s, lid, per yard, worth 7a; 22 inches wide, 2s, 6d. 
New Tartan Silks, £1 19s. for 12 yards, worth 4a, per yard, 
Autumn in rich Gros-de-Suez, £1 19+, for 12 yaras, 
Rich Broché Silks, from £2 74. the Dress of 12 yards. 
WIDE-WIDTH PLAIN tees THE NEW COLOURS, AT 
£2 5s. 64, THE D OF 14 YARDS, 

Silk Velvete, Frieze, and Terrys, in all the New Colours for the 


JAMES SPENCE and 0O,,77 and 78, St, Paul’s- churchyard, London, 


N EW HEATHER MIXTURES in 
ABERDEEN WINCHYS. 
A Large Stock of the best Makes, 
made expressly for us in all the New Colours, 
New Violets, browns, po daleer Some. price ls, 6d., la, Ll4d. ; 
y \° 
A choice sssortment of New Woollen Stri; 
in wll Fashionable Colours, price le. 64d , rg ae 
A cheap lot of Printed ee ores for Shirts, la, 9}. ; best 
¥, 2u. 2d. 
A large assortment of Kibbons, aren, Hosiery, Trimmings, 


Umbre! 
DRATERS, DRE‘SMAKERS, AND MILLINERS SUPPLIE! 
Wite cur tay as TRADE PRICE 23 
on Saturdayr at 'Clock, 
JAMES SPENCE and UO,, 77 pf 73, ide taule-eharchyard, Lendon. 


ILK REPPS (L'Epangle de Roubaix), at 


3a. 6}d., yard wide (welling everywhere at 44. 6d, 
purest wool in the wrong side, in brillisut Colours and Black. Bales 
able for m or evening wear. Ladies, send for patterna, 


‘ HARVEY CO,, LAMBETH HUUSH, Westminater- bridge, 8, 


RENCH MEBINOS, in all the Brilliant 
Colours, ats. per yard, double width. Fine and cots wool 


ing essential to the oyeing of bright and durable 
Merino is decidedly the best article pee for “ving teeter 


faction. E wer 
HARVEY and C0, LAMBETH "MOUSE, Wermtinmer-bridge, 8 
EAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS, 


The continued mildness of the season fearful 
sacrifices in the pri articl widest 
ono tow -onke Ke vig waeful le. The best and 


oly s. Sid. the yard, and @ thousand Pieces to select 
BARVEY and 00., LAMBETH HOUSE, Weatminser-bridge, 8. 


T SIMPSON and C0O,'5§ 
* MANTLES, and DRESSES, 


VELVET JACKET:, 
Five Thousand Yards of the material for makiog these rich and 
costuiunes in BLACK and COLOURS, 
Is, Ugd , 2s, 6hd., 24. 14d, Bs, Ld, 
4s. lid, lid., to Lo, Od, 
The whole from 2. to 5s. per yard under value, 
Now selling at 
tT. Sisspeon and Co.'s, 
Jrepers nod Silkmercers, 
48, 49, 8, and 95, Farringdon-etreei, City, 


bas caused 


ARKINS and GOTTO’S 
LIST OF PRESENTS 


___ AM VERY MODERATE PRICES, 
Py BITING-CAGES. 


Dp BESsiNG-casus. 


)BESSING-BaGs. 
| 5 Eo and BETICULES, 


Bereantey MOUNTED ARTICLES, 


EX VELOPE-CASES. BLOTTING-BOOKS, 


Ww OBKBOXES. 


(EXAMENTS for MANTEL-SHELF, &e, 


((asD-cases AND CARD-TRAYS, _ 


poster ALBUMS, 


Glove AND KNITTING BOXES. 


QMELLING-BOTTLES, FANS. PUKSES, 


3X supe, PURSES, 


pee TABLES, 


BAcatere BOARDS (PARKINS and 
GOTTO'’S) 


De 
5 fest. 


Descriptions. 6 feet, | 7 feet, | 3 ft. 
Folding mahogany board, ivory||£8.4.|£ad.)204|+ 0d, 
peas aun ree. SP LOO} 2 50 | 3.00/38 186 
Superior any board, 
extra width, indisrubber >} 2250/2150 3150) 4176 
semnsons, ivory balls, Coa - | 
Best qual how BN, ra, 
extn wish, Met, rubber | .. 450 5 76/6160 
cushions, large ivory balls .. 5 | 


‘The largest and best-made st ck in Lonuon. Cartiage- paid to any 
railway station in England on receipt of P. O. order, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24, 25, 27, and 28, Oxford-sireet. Lordon, W. 


| elaities GAMES (All Kinds). 


Mvsteat BOXES, 7 


9000 ARTICLES at ONE GUINEA, 


BEL, PRAYERS, and CHUACII 
SBR VICES. OF ae ee ee 
ARKINS and GOTTO’'S 


FANCY GOODS WAREHOUSES, 
34, 25, 27,and 28, OXFORD-STREET, LUNDON, W. 


9 MILLION ENVELOPES Sold Annually 
at PARKINS and GOTTO’S, 25, Oxford-street, W. 
Useful Envelopes .. 


o ++ 38, 3d, per 1000, 
Thick Ditto o- «+ 4s, 6d. par 1000, 


SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 6d. 

2 OC K ABTS PRIZE 

360,000 et tye de, Fo yes already been 
won ‘These 


120 of Thick Ditto for 1 

PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-atreat, W. 

cumpact writing-cases, completely fitted, sent, post-paid 

receipt of 28 stamps,—PARKINS and GOTTO, 44 ard 2, 
Oxtord-strent, London. mesa : 

\ RITE, or GO, to JOHN JERRARDS 
OFPNTRAL DEPOT for 

Coloured Sera; 


PB, 
Cartes-de- Visi, 


Miluary bi 

Flowers and Wreaths, for Ladies’ Albume, 

Cheap Pictures fer Children, 

Hlan! Reregs Deoks wd Albums, 

Arms and Flags of #11 Nations, 

Large Sheets of Prints for preagre &e, 

Priced Catalogue, poxt-free, two stamps. 

Address: John Jerrard, 172, Fleet-street, Loadon. 


Platine CARDS (De La Rue’s, Goodall’s, 


&e,). The new patterns for the winter season are now rendy 
robry 9d., we gy mig gage Sy ly = Bd., 93. 6d, 2>. Yoda, oud 
per pack ; er, 1 . extra for } stage. 
A sunple pack forwarded on receipt of stamps. 
London : JAMES GILBERT, 18, Gracecnurch-strect, E.C, 


DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 

e CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, H.R. 

the PRINCE of WALEs, and HLM. the EMPEROR of 1. USSIA, 

and Mekers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parlian.ent, 61, 
Strand, W.C., and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, £.C, 

Guineas, 


Silver Lever Watches, 
from. .- - bold 

Silver Half Chronometer ray 

Silver Half Chronometer, 
in Hunting Care ° 

Merine Chronvmeters, 
from 


G from alt oh - eters, 
ol ronom: 
winding with or with- 
outa key, from oe 
Gold Hunting, case extra 5 
Sold Geneva Watches, eo om 
examined and guaran- Gold Chains, quality 16 
teed, from e+ eo 7020] and 18 carats fine, from # to 25 


An elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 


B, Dan ed onal. bene WE eaialnine Cone Bank), 008 
. ri) , » WA j i 0 
34 and 85, Royal xchange, E.C. Loa tarps caer vat 


ABODNERS LAMPS. 
GARDNERS’ CHANDELIERS, 
GARDNERS’ DINNEK SERVICES, 
GARDNERS’ DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS. 
GARDNERS’ TABLE GLASS, 
GARDNERS' PLATED GOODS. 


ARDNERS’, 453 and 454, STRAND, 
Four Doors from Trafalgar-square, 
Llustrated Cotalogues Dost-free, 


26 
» 


(JASELIEES in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 
tte. brewed male iinin Agu De BULKIT aud 
O0,, Mnunufnctuers, 86 and 58, High Holween, WC.” 


DAM and CO.’S DINNER SERVICES, 
atl gory ee Fact fl Mioeription ; glans chan- 
deliers, £3 30, Parties may furnish from the largest. nonin Lonéen, 
St a saving of 20 per cent.—87, Oxford-street (near Regent-circus). 


TEEL DRAWING-ROOM FENDERS, 38s. 

Bronzed Parlour Fenders, 4, 6€. Nursery Guards, 7s. 6d. 

Improved Coal-boxes, 4¢, 64.—SIMMONS and SON'S Timnptrated 
Catalogue sent post-free. 186 and 157, Tottenham-court-road. 


LACKS’ FENDERS and FIREIRONS. 


Every New Design always on Show. 
0b FEUGETS, 3s, Ou, Ww 6s, 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s, to 302, 
Bright Steel and Ormoulu, 65n. to 12Ca, 
Bed-room Fireirons, 3, to 58, Od. 
Drawing- room Ditio, 10s. 6d. to 60s, 
ne Coul-boxer, 4s. 6d. to 30s, 
Dish Covers, the set of six, IMs, 
Catalogues, containing 350 Engravings and Prices, gratis, or sent 
post-free, Orders above £2 sent, carriage-free, per rail, 
Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand (cpposiie Somerset House), 


THOMAS FOX. 2,Catherme-strest, Strand, aforesaid. cAI UBDAY 
NOVEMBER 28, 1565. x 


